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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


“Between War and Peace.” The Bishops’ state- 
ment of November 19 on the international situa- 
tion is an admirable summary of the moral issues 
that now face America and that jeopardize a good 
peace. While pointing out again, as they did last 
year, that the Security-Council provisions of the 
United Nations make it no more than a virtual 
alliance of the great Powers, they state plainly 
that “our country acted wisely in deciding to par- 
ticipate in this world organization.” For the alter- 
native was world chaos. And in the Constituent 
Assembly to be called in the future there is oppor- 
tunity to eliminate the defects and develop the 
Organization into a sound institutional organiza- 
tion of the international community. Meanwhile, 
there are urgent issues of international policy 
which we can no longer evade. In dealing with 
Russia we must face the fact that there is a clash 
of ideologies that makes cooperation difficult. But 
mutual adherence to justice is the only legitimate 
basis of this cooperation. We have a pledge to the 
Polish people that they would be unhampered in 
setting up their own independent, democratic 
government. Are we fulfilling that pledge in the 
full measure of our responsibility and power? Our 
silence over the plight of the Baltic Republics, 
over events in Slovakia, Croatia, Slovenia, over 
religious persecution raging in many lands, has no 
justification in policy, they state. They urge meas- 
ures for the assistance of the Italian people, who 
have thrown off the chains of the Fascist regime. 
Our handling of Germany, Austria and Hungary 
should not degenerate into mere vengeance. And 
the duty of Christian charity impels us to come 
to the aid of the people of Europe, many of whom 
will die this winter of starvation and exposure. 
The Bishops have given the American people, with 
a swift incisive pen, a catalog of moral issues 
that confront us today, and the moral principles 
which can provide the only real answers. 


Attlee, Eden and the Atom. There was plain 
speaking by the Prime Minister and Mr. Anthony 
Eden as a debate on foreign policy opened in 
the British Parliament, November 22. Pointing out 
that the atomic bomb was only one of a number 
of weapons which have no “legitimate place in 
the armament needed for ordinary internal se- 
curity or protection of a government,” Mr. Attlee 
saw no hope of world security except in the elim- 
ination of the idea of war itself. No international 
organization or system of inspection, he said, . . . 


“will be of any avail unless the nations resolve to 
lay aside war and the threat of war as an instru- 
ment of policy, unless they determine to establish 
between themselves such mutual confidence that 
war is unthinkable.” “Every succeeding scientific 
discovery,” said Mr. Eden, “makes greater non- 
sense of old-time conceptions of sovereignty; yet 
there is not the least use deluding ourselves . . . 
the world has not been ready to abandon or mod- 
ify its old conceptions of sovereignty.” To “take 
the sting out of nationalism” is an immediate 
duty of the United Nations, and therefore, Mr. 
Eden went on to say, “I think that the San Fran- 
cisco Charter should be revised, particularly with 
respect to the veto, which js an anachronism in a 
modern world.” Mr. Eden’s words are a striking 
confirmation of what Father John LaFarge wrote 
in America, Nov. 17: “It is no longer possible 
for any one of these national participants to re- 
tain the veto power, or, in other words, the prin- 
ciple of unlimited sovereignty, which this veto 
power implies.” The tide is turning against un- 
limited sovereignty and the veto; the time has 
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come for a bold challenge to these anachronisms 
in an atomic age. 


World Opinion Mobilizes. The plight of mil- 
lions in Eastern and Central Europe, including the 
sufferings of dispossessed Germans, has finally 
broken with full force on world consciousness. 
To the French press must go the credit for having 
started the wave of indignation and, more impor- 
tant, a realization that practical help must be 
forthcoming. Following France, Britain—through 
the press and speeches in Parliament—has voiced 
the same sentiments, and Episcopal representatives 
of Archbishop Griffin, of London, have laid be- 
fore the Government a five-point plan for relief. 
Swiss Catholics, moved by these French and Brit- 
ish revelations, have begun to organize relief for 
Germany on a large scale, and the Catholic press 
of that country corroborates the French findings. 
The government of Eire announces that further 
shipments of foodstuffs and medical supplies to 
the stricken areas are being planned. In these ways 
world opinion seems to be mobilizing. Whether it 
can be translated into relief of sufficient propor- 
tions to stave off the impending horrors of this 
winter will depend to no little extent on this coun- 
try’s effectual sharing of that opinion. 


Food for War-stricken Campaign. There are 
signs, too, that this country does begin to awaken 
to the dire needs of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Though UNRRA is still battling for its life in the 
mazes of Congress, the American military govern- 
ment in Germany has asked the War Department 
to supply an additional 300,000 tons of food to 
prevent wholesale starvation in Germany this win- 
ter. Of more practical interest to AMERICA read- 
ers, the War Relief Services—NCWC has an- 
nounced a nation-wide campaign for the collec- 
tion of canned goods. Twenty million cans is the 
goal, and there is every hope that it will be reached 
when it is recalled that, in nine similar campaigns 
during the past two years, War Relief Services has 
collected 43 million tons of clothing and food- 
stuffs at a value of $35 million. This present cam- 
paign, to run from December 9 to 16, is organized 
on diocesan lines; the diocesan director will ap- 
point parish representatives. This is a project to 
be heartily, even passionately, endorsed. His Holi- 
ness has so endorsed it. Writing to the Apostolic 
Delegate, and stating that from daily piteous ap- 
peals from every corner of the world the Holy 
See knows “only too well the depth and extent of 
the desolation,” the Pope, from a “heart overflow- 
ing with affection” imparts his Apostolic blessing 
to “this latest evidence of the zeal and charity of 
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our beloved children in the United States.” While 
official American opinion is lagging behind that 
expressed in other countries, there is a vast surge 
of American desire to help. The NCWC campaign 
is a most practical manifestation of that desire. 
May it exceed all fondest hopes; may the relief 
provided by your charity reach Europe and the 
Far East before this winter can begin its deadly 
harvest. 


Pattern in Iran. The disturbance that arose in 
Northern Iran last week, when the Azerbaijan 
Province became the scene of armed revolt by 
members of the New Democratic Committee, had 
a pattern that was different from other current 
native revolts in Indonesia and Palestine. This 
time, Iranian troops sent to put down the revolt 
were halted near the scene of the crisis by Red 
Army soldiers, while in Moscow the cause of the 
insurgents was publicly supported by Izvestia. In 
Washington, the newly appointed Iranian Am- 
bassador, Hussein Ala, stigmatized this action of 
the Soviet troops as “a flagrant violation of our 
independence and integrity.” The United States 
was slow to act, however, and consultations with 
Britain were expected. At one time Russian, Brit- 
ish and American troops were in Iran by agree- 
ment, in connection with the shipment of Lend- 
Lease goods to Russia. Red Army troops are ap- 
parently still present in force. The implications of 
the Iranian incident will no doubt be studied 
closely by our State Department. Among the 
points it will consider are these: 1) Russia’s 
record of manhandling its weaker wartime allies: 
to Poland and Czecho-Slovakia, Iran has now 
been added; 2) Soviet interpretation of “political 
integrity and independence” as not precluding 
open and active support of dissident groups, 
joined with slandering of legitimate governments, 
with whom they maintain officially friendly rela- 
tions; 3) the bearing of this pattern of pseudo- 
internal revolts on the future of Korea, half of 
which is now occupied by the Red Army. Under 
the terms of the United Nations Charter (the 
“Yalta exception”), no Russian veto in this in- 
stance can prevent the sending of a commission 
of inquiry to discover whether the accusation of 
the Iranian government is well founded. The 
Iranian case is another reason for speed in getting 
the UNO into operation at the earliest possible 
date. 


Blind Fury in Java. In Java last week fighting 
between Indonesian Nationalists and Allied troops 
under British command mounted in fury. New 
outbreaks occurred at Batavia and Semarang, 
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while fighting at Surabaya continued to exact 
heavy casualties, especially among the fanatical 
but ill-trained Moslems. (At Magelang in central 
Java, nine Jesuits were put to death by Indone- 
sians). Meanwhile the prospect of a peaceful set- 
tlement grew more remote. In its November 6 
peace terms, the Netherlands Government offered 
the Javanese democrats representation and equal 
treatment, along with other liberal reforms, with- 
in a partnership government of the Netherlands 
Indies. Unless the Cabinet of Sutan Sjahrir is com- 
pletely powerless—which is possible—its failure to 
consider this offer not only injures the many good 
points in the Javanese position but practically 
proves that the island, under present circum- 
stances, is not ready for the grave responsibilities 
of independence. 


Health Insurance. President Truman, in his 
special message to Congress on November 19, 
made short shrift of the argument that national 
health insurance is synonymous with “socialized 
medicine.” Opposition to the scheme, when not 
concentrating on expense, usually makes much of 
the dangers of “socialization” and the dangerous 
drift toward State socialism. The President frank- 
ly said this is a misrepresentation of the whole idea 
of health insurance. He stated: 
The American people are the most insurance-minded 
people in the world. They will not be frightened off 
from health insurance because some people have mis- 
named it “socialized medicine.” . . . Socialized medicine 
means that all doctors work as employes of the Govern- 
ment. The American people want no such system. No 
such system is here proposed. 
Mr. Truman rightly emphasized the urgent need 
for a prepaid health-insurance plan which will 
enable the poor and underprivileged—the group 
which requires medical attention the most and 
gets it the least—to share equitably in the mini- 
mum benefits of modern medical and surgical 
advance. Some will object that this can be achieved 
on a voluntary basis. Others will argue at length 
that cost is prohibitive. If they have an adequate 
and satisfactory solution for the problem of meet- 
ing the obvious need for more and better health 
care, let it be brought forth and compared openly 
with the President’s proposal. But after his mes- 
sage there should be an end to the confusion of 
thought which obscures the true nature—and 
need—of prepaid health insurance by calling it 
“socialization” and even “Socialism.” 


“Liberated” Slovakia. Mr. Churchill’s fears for 
the betrayal of the “simple and honorable pur- 
poses” for which the Second World War was 
fought are amply realized in unhappy Slovakia. 


Though a part of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, it 
is administered by a Slovak National Council 
which seems to be wholly under the Communist 
thumb — and this in a country three-fourths 
Catholic. Only two parties are allowed: the Demo- 
cratic Party, which is predominantly Lutheran 
and which looks with suspicion upon Slovaks who 
do not subscribe to the Evangelical Augsburg 
Confession, and the Communist Party. The 
Democratic party is indeed trying to introduce 
some measures of freedom, but is hampered at 
every turn by the Communists. The Catholic 
Press, theoretically allowed to exist, can never get 
any paper; of thirty-two Catholic periodicals 
published before the war not one is appearing 
now. Catholic religious organizations are sup- 
pressed and their property confiscated. Worst 
blow of all is the abolition of denominational 
schools. This violates the very fundamental right 
of parents to choose their children’s education. 
Americans will remember how unanimously and 
emphatically our Supreme Court castigated the 
attempt of the State of Oregon to take away this 
right by the Oregon Schools Bill. Without that 
right, the child is handed over to the state, to be 
molded at the state’s will—a basic pattern of dic- 
tatorship. President Benes seems to be unable to 
do anything about it. Here is a flagrant example 
of that replacing of one form of totalitarianism 
by another so vehemently denounced by Churchill 
and Bevin. 


Conscription and Morals. Three news items 
under practically the same date line are of them- 
selves a significant and challenging comment. The 
first is the conclusion of the resolution of the 
Catholic Hierarchy on military training: 
If a wide extension of military training is found neces- 
sary for present adequate defense of our nation . . . the 
War and Navy departments should work with recog- 
nized moral leadership to correct certain policies and 
attitudes which have wrought grave moral damage to 
great numbers of young people in the armed services 
during the past five years. 
The second is the statement of Father Paul J. 
Cuddy, Chaplain of the 49th Air Service Group 
in Europe, who “with desperate earnestness” re- 
gards peacetime conscription of ’teen-age young- 
sters with distrust. Speaking from his experience 
as a Chaplain, Father Cuddy specifies his distrust. 
To have soldiers with polished shoes and dirty minds, 
with shining buttons and blackened souls, with strong 
physical bodies and weak consciences, who salute thé 
flag, yet rarely bend a knee to reverence God, and who 
toss the Holy Name about in the same sentence with a 
rotten word, profits little. A nation’s real greatness lies 
not in its physical but in its moral strength. 


Finally there is the letter of a Protestant Naval 
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Chaplain, printed in the Nov. 16 Congressional 
Record, which charged that he had seen a line of 
enlisted men four abreast, and almost a block long, 
waiting their turn to visit Japanese brothels, with 
official permission of high Navy officers. A protest 
by Chaplains of the Fleet was ignored. 


Taxation of Cooperatives. The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue report, made public on November 
16, must have been a disappointment to those who 
were led to believe that the Federal Treasury was 
losing huge sums because of tax-exemption of 
farmer cooperatives. The report revealed that the 
total business of farmer cooperatives in 1943 
amounted to $3,020,849,000 but that “net income 
and receipts” were but $22,050,000. The not- 
clearly-defined term “net income and receipts” 
doubtless includes large amounts not subject to 
taxation. With such allowance made, and even 
with a ten-per-cent tax, the probable revenue 
yield would be less than $2,000,000, a sum which 
experts believe insufficient to pay the cost of audit- 
ing. Another important fact is being concealed 
which would further reduce revenue on co-op 
“income.” It is that patronage dividends, returned 
to customers as excess charges or overcharges, do 
not come under the heading of income and hence 
would not be subject to taxation on income. More- 
over, as savings to the customers, they cannot be 
classified as profits. A man who has already paid 
taxes on his income can hardly be taxed again for 
saving himself money in making purchases. All 
indications are that the actual taxable returns of 
cooperatives are small indeed. We must admit, 
however, that all organizations which have as- 
sumed the name “cooperative” are not necessarily 
such in fact. Some might stand investigating. 


And Now Bulgaria. The tension among the Big 
Three over the political situation in Central and 
Eastern Europe was scarcely lessened by the elec- 
tions in Bulgaria a week ago Sunday. It will be 
remembered that the Soviet puppet Government, 
headed by Kimon Georgieff, had originally sched- 
uled elections for last August but had agreed to 
postpone them following protests from the United 
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States and Britain. Washington and London main- 
tained that conditions for a free and democratic 
choice, according to the Yalta Agreement, had 
not been fulfilled. In the interim the Bulgarian 
Government was supposed to have taken measures 
assuring the fulfilment of these conditions; but on 
the eve of the elections the United States warned 
Sofia that it was still dissatisfied and probably 
would not recognize the result. Nevertheless the 
balloting took place and the single slate of candi- 
dates, representing the Communist-dominated 
Fatherland Front, was automatically elected. The 
opposition abstained from voting on the ground 
that the Government had used force and terror. 
The dismal fact is that provisions in the Yalta 
Agreement for “free and democratic elections” 
mean one thing in London and Washington and 
an entirely different thing in Moscow. 


President Rebuffed. In 1942, when the nation 
had to mobilize its manpower for war production, 
the Federal Government borrowed the facilities 
and personnel of the United States Employment 
Service from the States. It was understood at the 
time that once the emergency had passed the ad- 
ministration of USES would be returned to the 
States. On this policy there is no difference of 
opinion between the President and the Congress. 
There is disagreement, however, over the nature 
and persistence of the emergency. Mr. Truman 
believes that the emergency conditions which 
originally forced Federal administration of USES 
still exist, and will continue to exist until June, 
1947. Accordingly he asked Congress to continue 
the present set-up until that date. Now the Sen- 
ate, following still more drastic legislation by the 
House, has voted to turn the USES back to the 
States within four months. Behind this move, de- 
spite the oratory, is no grave concern over States’ 
Rights but merely the conviction of farm and 
business interests that workers who refuse to ac- 
cept low-paying jobs in agriculture and business 
will be dealt with less leniently by State than by 
Federal officials. During the debate in the House, 
Representative Knutson, of Minnesota, gave this 
away when he said: 
Those of us who come from the rural sections north 
and south recognize the fact that so long as the Federal 
Government continues to control the employment 
agencies we are not going to get labor for our farms. 
In other words, the Conservative bloc in Con- 
gress fears lest under Federal Administration a 
$60-a-week war worker will not be deprived of 
unemployment compensation if he refuses to ac- 
cept $20 a week on a commercial farm. And still 
Congress wonders why a spirit of restlessness and 
resentment is abroad among workers today. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


While the Pearl Harbor investigation roamed far 
and wide over our pre-war Pacific policy, and 
Labor still edified management by its wrangling 
and jockeying for place, with the Damocles’ 
sword of Congressional action hung over its head, 
a big black cloud was rising on the horizon. It is 
the question of housing for returning veterans. 

It looks as if the President is not going to give 
the harassed Congress any rest. He keeps feeding 
into it new and controversial legislation, or re- 
quests for pending legislation. First it was unem- 
ployment bonuses, then it was full employment, 
then it was national health insurance. It would not 
be surprising if before this appears in print he will 
come out for the Wagner-Ellender bill on housing. 

Authentic reports from around the country in- 
dicate that this is probably our most pressing prob- 
lem. The end of the war found us with already 
about a million units a year behind. Now hundreds 
of thousands of men are being mustered out of 
service who have been recently married or are go- 
ing to marry. They will be looking for homes out- 
side their parents’ homes or those of their brides’ 
parents. They won’t find any. 

Meanwhile, very strong lobbies for real-estate 
and builders’ materials are working night and day 
in Washington to force price controls to be taken 
off land, rents and materials. Chester Bowles, of 
OPA, has repeatedly pointed out that while this 
may not be suicide for the building industry, it 
will be for those who will find themselves saddled 
with homes at inflated values. 

But this is not really the worst of it. What in- 
flation of prices really means is that houses will not 
be built for those who really need them—the fam- 
ilies whose total income is below the figure which 
makes it profitable for private industry to build 
for them or rent to them. Most experts believe 
that, even at normal prices, the building industry 
could not make houses that will be within the 
reach of the low-income groups, and at the same 
time make a legitimate profit. 

That is why there will be strong pressure on 
Congress to consider what the Federal Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with local State and city au- 
thorities, should and can do about it. Obviously, 
this great social need, which private industry can- 
not meet, must be met by society itself. 

Standards for proper housing have gone up 
since the day when the poor moved into hand-me- 
down houses, and six or eight or more large fam- 
ilies occupied space formerly occupied by one. 
Government will come to building new houses for 
the poor. Wrirrep Parsons 


UNDERSCORINGS 


At the close of the annual Bishops’ Meeting in 
Washington, November 13-16, attended by Car- 
dinal Dougherty and 110 Archbishops and Bishops, 
several administrative changes in the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference were announced. 
Archbishops Mooney of Detroit and McNicholas 
of Cincinnati have retired from the Administra- 
tive Board, each having served for five years. Their 
places are taken by Archbishop Cushing of Boston 
and Bishop Gannon of Erie, Pa. Replacing Arch- 
bishop McNicholas as episcopal chairman of the 
Department of Education is Archbishop James H. 
Ryan of Omaha; and Archbishop Cushing as- 
sumes the chairmanship of the Department of 
Youth in succession to Archbishop Ryan. The new 
chairman of the NCWC Administrative Board is 
Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch of Chicago. 

> A committee of Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
in San Antonio, Texas has submitted to the public 
for endorsement a seven-point “Pattern for Peace 
and Progress” on the domestic front. It is hoped 
that acceptance of the principles will help espe- 
cially in settling local labor disputes. 

> Out of San Antonio, too, has come the Council 
for the Spanish-Speaking. Organized in conjunc- 
tion with the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish- 
Speaking, the San Antonio Council aims to pro- 
mote local and statewide legislation to curb child 
labor, improve health conditions and provide bet- 
ter educational opportunities for children of 
Mexican descent. Similar councils will be set up 
at key points in sixteen Sees in Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Oklahoma, Colorado, Wyoming and 
Southern California. 

>» The new Rector of the North American Col- 
lege in Rome, Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Gerald Kealy of 
Chicago, was the first Rector of Saint Mary of 
the Lake Seminary at Mundelein, Illinois, serving 
from 1921 to 1936. 

> An encouraging sign of the expansion of Cath- 
olic education is the announcement that ground 
has been broken for five inter-parochial high 
schools in the Archdiocese of St. Louis. A parish 
fund of two million dollars, raised a year ago, will 
finance the new schools. 

» Paul D. Williams, vice-president of the National 
Council of Catholic Men and co-founder of the 
Catholic Committee of the South, has been elected 
president of the Southern Regional Council, whose 
purpose is the betterment of economic, civic and 
interracial conditions in the Southern States. 

> Rev. Raymond A. McGowan succeeds the late 
Msgr. John A. Ryan as director of Social Action 
of NCWC. A. P. F. 
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The Russian Loan Enigma 


RICHARD E. 


Premier Stalin’s desire for a $6 billion loan from 
the United States to help reconstruct the devas- 
tated industrial areas of Russia has long been pub- 
lic news. And news commentators have speculated 
on the odds that such a loan will be granted. It 
is now time to raise the question: Should the U. S. 
loan Russia $6 billion? 

There have been a few expressions of opinion. 
Certain American businessmen, foreseeing a bil- 
lion-dollar export trade to the USSR, quite nat- 
urally favor Stalin’s request. Like-minded are 
various American groups who thus see another 
way of appeasing Russian suspicion of the United 
States. The influential Colmer House Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning appears 
to favor the loan—provided Stalin fulfils his po- 
litical obligations and abandons the traditional So- 
viet policy of secrecy. 

When considering the request of any nation 
for a loan these days, two questions are usually 
asked: 1) How great is the need for the money? 
2) Will the borrower contribute to the expansion 
of world multilateral trade to the benefit of all 
nations? Let us apply these two tests to the Rus- 
sian case. 

It is presumed that if a loan should be granted, 
the Russians will pay it back. The commercial- 
credit record of the Soviet Union has always 
been satisfactory; there is no record of a refusal 
to pay any legitimate bill. Also, let it be clearly 
understood that when speaking of need it is not a 
question of food for the Russian people. The 
Soviet is asking for money not to buy food, but 
machinery and other producers’ goods. 

The USSR bases its need for a loan on the large 
reconstruction job required to restore the wealth 
laid waste by the German army. One estimate 
quoted by a reliable weekly news magazine puts 
this figure at $90 billion. On many grounds, how- 
ever, this estimate appears too high. In 1929 the 
total wealth, excluding land, of the United States 
was $287 billion. This means that if Russia were 
as wealthy as the United States, which it is not, 
one-third of its total man-made wealth was de- 
stroyed—a pretty high percentage even for the 
earth-scorching war carried on by the Nazis. In 
1924 the Central Statistical Bureau in Moscow 
estimated the national wealth, including the land 
of European Russia, at $50 billion. At the min- 
imum $20 billion of this must have been in land. 
Now suppose the remaining $30 billion of assets 
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were tripled by 1941, then the $90 billion destruc- 
tion figure would mean that every man-made 
material thing in all European Russia was de- 
stroyed. The German army never invaded all 
European Russia. 

Another example of the unrealistic way this 
problem is being approached is the statement that 
Russia must rebuild 40,000 miles of railway track. 
In 1935 in the whole of Russia there were only 
§2,425 miles of track. The New York University 
bulletin, After The War, reported in March: 
“Three weeks after Kharkov was recaptured nor- 
mal schedules on the run to Moscow were in 
effect.” 

Furthermore, these extraordinary destruction 
estimates do not conform to the heroic tales we 
have heard of how the Russians moved industrial 
plants from threatened areas to the distant Urals. 
Here are two examples from the same University 
bulletin: 


Within two months after the war started the great 
turbines at the Dnieperstrcy dam are reported on good 
authority to have been torn from their moorings and 
moved across the river and to safety. The Kirov Works, 
an armament plant in Leningrad . . . covered four 
hundred acres of land and was served by thirty miles 
of railroad track. Included in its equipment were six 
open-hearth furnaces, 310 forges, 420 heating fur- 
naces, and 3,500 metal-working lathes. This plant 
was moved bodily to the Urals and is now producing 
more than ever before. 


These facts do not mean that the USSR did not 
suffer heavily during the war; they indicate that 
we must not exaggerate those losses. Though the 
physical-damage bill is nowhere near $90 billion, 
it remains true that a large area of the Soviet 
Union does have to be rebuilt. 

A need of a loan, however, supposes not only a 
rehabilitation job to be done, but also a lack of 
other ways of doing it except by borrowing. It 
should not be forgotten that already the Soviet 
has a good start in restoring destroyed and dam- 
aged machinery and factories. Three billion dollars 
worth of the American Lend-Lease material sent 
to the USSR was neither munitions nor foodstuffs 
nor agricultural products. For example, there 
were $355 million in machine tools, $171 million 
in electrical generators, $43 million in petroleum- 
refining equipment, plus millions of dollars in 
locomotives, tractors and trucks. 

Moreover, industrial equipment and complete 
plants in Germany, Austria and the countries of 
Eastern Europe are being dismantled and shipped 
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back to Russia. Finland and Hungary are paying 
reparations in kind. And it is reported that the 
wealthy industrial empire in Manchuria, which 
now belongs to China, is being raided by the 
Soviets and the booty carried into Siberia. 

All this, perhaps, may not complete the Soviet 
reconstruction job. Then, unless rehabilitation is 
to be extended over many years or a policy of 
“machinery rather than butter” is to be adopted, 
the Russians will desire to import dynamos and 
other heavy equipment. But the USSR must pay 
somehow for these imports. 

One way of paying for imports is by the ex- 
port of Russian goods. This is possible only to a 
limited extent, for every product exported takes 
away from what might be used directly for recon- 
struction. However, production schedules of Rus- 
sian export industries are being pushed. And bi- 
lateral trade agreements with the countries of 
Eastern Europe—one of the chief areas from which 
in pre-war days the USSR bought on balance—are 
now being negotiated. The Kremlin may easily 
persuade those countries now under its influence 
to accept the very things it has on hand to sell. 
For example, under the terms of the recent barter 
agreement with Poland, Russia undertakes to 
supply Poland with cotton, wool, motor cars, 
agricultural implements and oil. To Russia, Poland 
will send chiefly coal; and will return part of the 
wool and cotton in the form of manufactured 
textiles. 

Another way of paying for imports open to the 
USSR would be the shipment of gold. It is esti- 
mated that Russia has on hand $2 billion of gold; 
and that the annual production comes to $250 
million. Some economists point out that the Soviet 
may not be able to keep gold production at this 
figure, because it is a high-cost producer. Yet, 
as long as Russia can buy more American tractors 
with her gold than she herself could produce if 
she transferred to her tractor industry the capital 
and labor now employed in gold production, then 
it would still be profitable to continue producing 
gold even at a relatively high cost. 

Soviet Russia’s ability to pass the first test—the 
need for a loan—can at present be held only 
doubtful. When—and if—the Russian financial 
experts come to Washington, they should give us a 
reliable and realistic account of their material 
losses, of how much the Soviet has taken from 
occupied countries, and how much gold and ex- 
portable goods are available. Only then can we 
make a sound judgment on their need for a loan. 

Let us suppose that the Soviet Union does prove 
that it needs a loan. Can it pass the second test-— 
will our money be building up a nation whose 


trade will benefit all the world? This is the more 
important question, since every nation in the 
world needs our goods, and some of them much 
more than Russia. 

There are two reasons to doubt that rhe USSR 
is willing to take a place in world trade on a basis 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

The first reason for doubting is the fascination 
a self-sufficient economy has exercised over the 
Kremlin as over all other totalitarian govern- 
ments. In the inter-war years the Soviet regime 
adopted an autarkic goal. But, as it was impos- 
sible to reach this goal at once—and for another 
reason which will be brought out later—some 
foreign trade had to be carried on. This was rather 
negligible, however, for a nation with nearly two 
hundred million people, as the 1925-1927 average 
of Russian foreign trade was only 1.5 per cent 
of the world total. In fact, after the revolution 
the volume of foreign trade remained below the 
low figure attained under the Tsars. 

Obviously such a trade performance is no in- 
centive for the United States to lend its billions. 
Neither the world nor the U. S. stands to gain, if 
the Russians attempt to build up their economy 
so that the billions stay at home. The United States 
is interested in building up the total volume of 
world trade. 

There are some who believe that the Soviet 
should now be ready to drop this autarkic policy. 
For not only does the world stand to lose, but 
so do the Russians. Such a policy demands that 
they make practically everything at home, even 
when certain things could be bought more cheaply 
abroad. It means sacrificing the advantages that 
come from a rational specialization and division 
of labor between nations. Autarky is an un- 
economic policy; and Russia should logically reject 
such a program. But Russia has not always done 
what on logical grounds one would have expected 
it to do. It was logical for the Soviets to permit 
American shuttle-flyers to land on Russia soil, 
but they refused. So long as the Russians harbor 
the spirit of suspicion shown at San Francisco and 
London, it is not easy to be confident that they 
are willing to give up the security that they hope 
to find in a self-sufficient economy. 

Should Russia continue its autarkic policy, the 
result for the rest of the world is negative—no 
trade with Russia, no gain. Next week we shall 
discuss the second reason for doubting that the 
Soviet will become a satisfactory member of the 
world’s family of trading nations. It is the peculiar 
way Russia carries on foreign trade, when it does 
trade, a way whereby Premier Stalin could do 
positive harm to the world. 
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CARLTON HAYES AND 
FRIENDSHIP FOR SPAIN 


JOHN LaFARGE 


When on March 19, 1942, Dr. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, Professor of History at Columbia Univer- 
sity, was ushered into the presence of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, he endeavored with all the 
eloquence and reasoning at his command to con- 
vince the President that he was not the man to 
go to Spain. The President, however, was precisely 
of the contrary opinion and the arguments alleged 
by Dr. Hayes only confirmed the President’s view. 
He had made a perfect choice. Now at the con- 
clusion of three of the most difficult years an 
Ambassador could possibly experience, Professor 
Hayes renders an account of his stewardship in 
his recent book: Wartime Mission in Spain 
(Macmillan. $3). Dr. Hayes is said to have ex- 
pressed the view that this book would make every- 
body mad. Personally I doubt that, but there is 
enough explosive material in it to make a great 
many people mad, and several of the reviews that 
have appeared have been quite acid in their tone. 
To the fundamental question, should we or 
should we not intervene in Spain to oust Franco 
and put in a republic, Dr. Hayes answers de- 
cidedly in the negative. He is not holding a brief 
for the Franco Government; he hopes for “evolu- 
tion,” and recommends American friendship with 
“evolving” Spain. He defends the thesis that by 
the course of action which he pursued Spain was 
won over to our side in the war and induced to 
extend to us a series of facilities which helped to 
assure our victory. His diplomacy may be 
summed up as follows. First of all, he ignored the 
demands for intervention from various sources in 
this country. To some of these he refers with con- 
siderable bitterness. Secondly, he resisted the pres- 
sure from the State Department to assume a more 
threatening attitude. In the third place, he held 
back, as far as he could, from the use of his prin- 
cipal weapon, which was that of economic pres- 
sure, particularly with regard to petroleum. He 
did what he could with milder methods and spe- 
cialized in cultivating a friendly attitude towards 
the ruling classes. Furthermore, he claims, this did 
not implicate him in any way with the Falange 
nor with the Franco Government as such. 
Over and over again I told members of the staff whose 
missionary zeal outstripped their judgment that they 
might entertain any ideas they wished about the existing 
Spanish regime, but they must preserve, in word and 
act, a strict neutrality. After all, ic was the regime with 


which we had to deal, the regime which ultimately de- 
termined Spain’s fateful policy toward us and the war. 
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I knew that the Spanish “Leftists” were sympathetic 
with us anyway. They didn’t have to be converted, and 
for us to have encouraged them to revolt would have 
been suicidal for us and flatly contrary to instructions 
from President Roosevelt and to the clearly and re- 
peatedly expressed wishes of our Joint and Combined 
General Staffs. No forceful overturn of the existing 
Spanish regime was likely or even possible, and the only 
result of our advocating it would have been our ex- 
pulsion from the country and the surrender of strategic 
Spain to Germany. 

It was peculiarly important that our press and propa- 
ganda work in Spain should serve Allied war-ends and 
not, through ignorance or misplaced enthusiasm, give 
aid or comfort to the Axis; and I am confident it did 
serve our war-ends and serve them intelligently and 
effectively. 


His weapons were “factual propaganda and 
psychological poise. But there was a third, the 
most telling of all. It was economic. It had been 
developed by the British two years before.” 

When he did decide to set in motion his prin- 
cipal weapon, the economic threat, it came to his 
effective aid in the maximum crisis. 

Dr. Hayes’ presumably most severe critic, 
Alexander Uhl, in PM, in spite of headlines and 
abusive cartoons with the article, treats him 
fairly mildly. Uhl accepts, apparently, Dr. Hayes’ 
main principle that he had to get along with 
Franco and under the circumstances there was 
nothing else he could do but make such bargains 
as were possible. As R. L. Duffus admits in the 
New York Times Book Review, his mission was 
“strategically successful.” PM appears to be angry 
principally because of his contest with the State 
Department and because of his final conclusion, 
urging friendship with Spain and dissuading from 
intervention in the future. 

History will decide how far Carlton Hayes’ dif- 
ferences with the State Department were justified. 
His record is there for all to read. The most cru- 
cial point of difference concerned the attempt to 
restrain the Spaniards from selling the precious 
product wolfram to the Germans. Says Dr. Hayes: 

I believe Spain might have been persuaded to embargo 

all wolfram exports in the early winter of 1943-1944, 

if in advance Washington had appreciated the practical 

difficulties in the way and had concerted a comprehen- 
sive plan for overcoming them. As it was, however, the 

British were left out of account, as were also the Portu- 

guese, and the Americans had little tangible to offer 

Spain in the place of the very real benefits it derived 

from exporting wolfram. All we could do was to refer 

to “public opinion” in the United States, to hold out 
vague hopes—or fears—for the future, and to reassert 
that we simply must have an embargo complete and at 
once. And all this while the Spaniards perceived that the 

British were not insisting, and that in the case of 

Portugal we were not insisting. 

The Spanish rather naturally concluded either that 
we were bluffing or that we had some ulterior political 


or military purposes. In the former case, they could 
afford to procrastinate; in the latter they might play 
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the British against us. In any event, they were not going 

readily to surrender the wolfram-bird in their own hand 

for a bird which might be in a distant bush. 

According to the Syllabus of Errors, of Pope 
Pius IX (No. 62), the doctrine is condemned 
which asserts: ““The principle of so-called non-in- 
tervention is to be proclaimed and observed.” 
An American Catholic, as a result of study or 
personal experience, may have reached the con- 
clusion that certain fundamental human rights 
are being crushed under the Spanish Government, 
and he may come to the same conclusion about 
the violation of human rights in Russia or in the 
Baltic countries under the domination of Russia. 
It may be his belief that the Franco Government 
has far exceeded its mandate as an agent for crush- 
ing Communism and _ restoring order to Russian- 
dominated Spain, that its further existence is a 
threat and that the only hope is in the restoration 
of the Republic. But if that is his honest opinion 
he is not for that reason to be condemned as a 
heretic or a fellow-traveler, nor stigmatized as a 
bad and unworthy Catholic. If his premises are 
false, he is simply mistaken. A person, therefore, 
may honestly believe that intervention is necessary 
in Spain as a person may honestly believe that 
intervention is necessary in Russia or any other 
totalitarian country. 

But even supposing that intervention in Spain 
were justified, according to the hypothesis just 
mentioned, this does not mean that such a course 
is wise or feasible under concrete circumstances. 
Two considerations can give pause even to the 
severest critic of the existing Spanish regime. 

The beginning of any consideration is that worse 
evils may result from outside interference. Any 
type of interference in Spain, no matter how 
ideally conceived, how theoretically justified, in- 
evitably threatens to result in civil war and its 
attendant horrors. From a great variety of testi- 
mony offered concerning conditions in Spain, one 
thing seems to be certain: that the Spaniards above 
all things, from all classes and sorts, do not want 
any more civil war; they want internal peace. The 
inevitable result of such intervention and loosing 
of civil war would be (1) to inflame nationalism 
and (2) to crush genuine liberal forces. 

What are these genuine liberal forces? Professor 
Hayes does not discuss them in his book as they 
do not enter into the scope of his narrative as an 
Ambassador, though anyone who knows his record 
as a thorough democrat, a man of broad views, 
one of the leading pioneers in this country in ex- 
posing the errors of Fascism and totalitarianism, 
can guess where his sympathies and convictions lie. 
Yet Professor Hayes, the democrat and genuine 


liberal, pleads for friendship with Spain and for 
non-interference with its internal affairs. It was 
his conclusion, as a result of his residence there: 

... that the large majority of the Spanish people greatly 
desired 1) to stay out of the international struggle; 
2) to avoid recurrence of civil war; 3) to be friendly 
with the English-speaking democracies, especially with 
the United States. These desires have been common not 
only to the mass of “Leftists” (Republicans and Social- 
ists), but also to most of the “Rightist” groups which 
supported General Franco in the Spanish Civil’ War. 

Argues Professor Hayes: ““Non-interference in 
the internal affairs of foreign countries is not 
merely a personal counsel of mine, it is a long- 
standing and, at least used to be, a generally ac- 
cepted American public policy.” He recites the 
words of President Monroe in 1823 and states that 
this was the policy “which President Franklin 
Roosevelt reaffirmed in specific pledges to Spain 
and the policy in accordance with which our war- 
time mission in Spain was discharged. I don’t be- 
lieve it should lightly be changed.” Accordingly, 
“with the existing Spanish Government, as with 
any Spanish Government which through evolu- 
tion or internal revolution may succeed it, the 
United States would do well, in my opinion, to 
pursue a policy of friendly relations.” 

Dr. Hayes alleges five basic considerations for 
such policy, namely, Spain’s geographical position, 
her strategic position in relation to any major 
threat to the peace of Europe er the world, her 
economic backwardness, her lack of popular and 
technical education and her intimate relationship 
with Hispanic America, in whose cities dwell 
“hundreds of thousands of first-generation Span- 
iards.” These considerations may be argued on 
their own merit. If their validity is lightly ques- 
tioned as between the United States and Spain, it 
is not easy to see why this would not lead to an 
equally facile handling of the arguments which 
plead for friendly relationship with Soviet Russia. 
Friendliness, after all, means the toleration of cer- 
tain regimes against which we may entertain 
wholly valid objections. It is a hope, however, 
standard to international procedure, that by con- 
tact, by meeting on the international plane and 
particularly within the scope of international or- 
ganizations, objectionable features of those re- 
gimes may at least be mitigated. 

Our attitude, however, towards friendly rela- 
tions with Spain is determined not by mere theo- 
retical considerations but by the acute, appalling 
situation in which the release of atomic energy 
now places the world. All nations, large and small, 
are involved in this situation; all are involved in 
the threats not only to civilization but to existence 
itself. We have become suddenly conscious to a 
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degree far beyond anything previous in our his- 
tory of the menace of nationalism and the insta- 
bility of any international relations based on a 
recognition of absolute national sovereignty. 

One of Hayes’ strongest representations to 
the Franco Government concerned the necessity 
of withdrawing the famous “Blue Division” from 
the Eastern front. As a result of his representa- 
tions, the American Military Attaché learned in 
October, 1944, that 4,000 of an estimated total of 
12,000 in the Division were already repatriated 
and that the rest were expected back within the 
next five weeks, and that the stories of new re- 
cruitments for the Division were quite false. The 
Ambassador was able to write to the President 
that he confidently expected that “all the Spanish 
boys will be out of the trenches in Russia well 
before Christmas.” The Blue Division was evi- 
dently not only a failure but a complete mistake 
from every point of view. Yet its existence was an 
example of the type of interventionist policy 
which helped to excite, if anything could further 
stimulate, nationalist feeling in Russia. But in- 
tervention in Spain, even though it were some- 
how feasible, not only can have the effect of 
inflaming the nationalist spirit. The very fact that 
intervention has occurred so violently in Spain’s 
recent past increases the acuteness of this danger. 
There is furthermore the equal danger of extin- 
guishing the sparks of such genuine supra-national 
movements and policies as are now struggling to 
make their way and bring about that evolution 
which Professor Hayes is hoping for. 

To us American Catholics as we survey the 
European scene of terrible chaos and political and 
social confusion, the one glimmer of hope for re- 
sistance to totalitarianism’s threat seems to be 
found in the Christian Democratic movement, 
which has spread rapidly both in Europe and in 
Latin America. Two elements are found in this 
movement: one is the development of a specialized 
social work inspired and carried on by religious 
bodies, by the Catholic Church in Catholic coun- 
tries, and in some of the non-Catholic countries 
like Norway by the Protestants. The other ele- 
ment is the Christian political movement, not a 
Catholic party in the narrow and misleading sense 
of the word but a purely political organization 
inspired by those broad principles of political mo- 
rality which are common to Catholics and non- 
Catholics of good will throughout the civilized 
world. These movements, however, are already 
active in Spain. The social program of the Spanish 
Church has been painfully slow in unfolding; its 
steps have been faltering and hesitating, though 
some of the very pioneers of Catholic social 
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thought, like Balmes, were Spaniards. Yet even 
though today the social-minded Catholics may 
still be in the minority in Spain, they are a minor- 
ity that under the existing circumstances are des- 
tined rapidly to gain both power and influence. 
No statement of any Catholic Bishop in any part 
of the world is more vigorous and uncompromis- 
ing in the matter of social justice to the worker, 
particularly in the economic field, than the recent 
pastoral of the Bishop of Las Palmas, Dr. Antonio 
Pildain, on Unemployment and Low Wages. 

Those who are active in the social movement 
are confident of the possibility of a political evolu- 
tion. On the reality of this evolution depends, 
above all things, the solidity of Spain’s claim to 
the friendship and cooperation of all other coun- 
tries which are animated by genuinely Christian 
and democratic principles. There are two types of 
people for whom such argument has little mean- 
ing. For the professional anti-clericals the Church 
is simply evil; her influence is sinister and all the 
more dangerous and deceptive when it claims to 
operate for the purification of society and the 
democratization of the political field. In the op- 
posite category belong those whose nationalism 
and religion are inextricably confounded, for 
whom the Church is a convenient instrument of 
the Government (through a personal regime or a 
party dictatorship). For such intransigent Cath- 
olics all social progress and all political democracy 
are tainted with the stigma of Socialism, Com- 
munism or what not. A blind persistence in such 
un-Catholic absence of sound social and political 
thinking only plays into the hands of the enemies 
of the Church and provides chapter and verse for 
the professional anti-clerical. 

There exist liberal and progressive-minded 
Spaniards who are skeptical, in view of past ex- 
periences and what they conceive as to present- 
day popular psychology, of the ability of any gov- 
ernment-in-exile to take over in the event of a 
cessation of the Franco regime (which, inciden- 
tally, Mr. Hayes does not consider as imminent). 
But in all honesty, too, we must acknowledge that 
there are Catholics who are sincerely skeptical as 
to the power of Spanish Catholics to evolve suc- 
cessfully out of the present regime. They see such 
an evolution as possible only in a republic; a re- 
public as possible only as being imported from 
outside. Like the Spanish nationalists, they have 
had bitter experiences. It does not help under- 
standing of the situation, it does not aid the cause 
of international solidarity against totalitarianism 
to condemn such position out of hand; though it 
obviously carries its own heavy burden of proof. 

The question that I see at issue now is whether 
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Spain’s citizens, through the vital force and prin- 
ciples of that religious faith which has made their 
nation great in the past, can build up a popular 
regime so democratically and morally sound that 
it can form part of the rapidly shaping world 
movement for a spiritually-founded social and 
political order. They cannot complain, if we on 
the outside look critically, but kindly, on their 
efforts in this direction. Granted the hopeful pos- 
sibility of such a peaceful development, I see no 
essential difficulty in Dr. Hayes’ main thesis. 


SAINT JOSEPH, 


PATRON OF THE CHURCH 
FRANCIS L. FILAS, S.J. 


On this year’s Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, December 8, it will be just seventy-five years 
since Pope Pius IX proclaimed Saint Joseph Patron 
of the Universal Church. In the words of the 
decree: 

. when in these most troublous times the Church 
is beset by enemies on every side and is weighed down 
by calamities so heavy that ungodly men imagine the 
gates of hell have at length prevailed against her, the 
venerable prelates of the Catholic world have presented 
to the sovereign Pontiff their own petitions and those of 
the faithful committed to their charge, praying that he 
would vouchsafe to constitute Saint Joseph Patron of 
the Universal Church. . . . Accordingly, it has pleased 
our most holy sovereign Pius IX, Pope, deeply affected 
by the recent deplorable events, to comply with the 
desires of the Prelates and to commit to Saint Joseph’s 
most powerful patronage himself and all the faithful. 


In two respects this decree was a milestone in 
Church history. Coming at a time when the 
Church’s temporal fortunes were in a pitiful state, 
it marked the ebb of the reverses suffered by the 
Papacy. At the same time it acted as a sort of 
signal for the beginning of Saint Joseph’s meteoric 
rise in the public veneration of the Church. Soon 
after Joseph was proclaimed Patron of the Uni- 
versal Church and honored as such, there began 
that era of Papal prestige which has culminated 
in the present-day respect paid the Holy Father 
even by those whose religious affiliations lead them 
to oppose strongly any recognition of the Pope as 
a spiritual sovereign. It is hard to dismiss these two 
simultaneous processes—the rise of the Church 
together with the advance of Saint Joseph’s cause 
—as mere coincidence. But the resurgence of the 
Church’s prestige during the past seventy-five 
years is well known, and we pass it by at present 
to say a word about Saint Joseph’s Patronage, 
the jubilee of which we are celebrating. 

Joseph was blessed with obscurity from the 
beginning. As the virginal husband of the Mother 


of God, he exercised the rights of a father over the 
Incarnate Son of God during the period of the 
Hidden Life. Later, as Christianity spread despite 
persecution and betrayal, his memory continued 
to be shrouded in dim remembrance. 

For one thing, the Church of the first centuries 
was a Church of martyrs and, since martyrdom 
was the probable lot of so many of the early 
Christians, it was natural for them to venerate and 
imitate the brethren who were dying for Christ 
rather than other perhaps greater Saints who had 
walked with the Master but who seemed more 
remote than the heroic souls of the prison and 
arena. 

Then, too, the new Faith proclaimed revolu- 
tionary doctrines, notable among which was the 
Virgin Birth of Christ. It would have been danger- 
ous to extol the virtues of Mary’s virginal husband, 
lest weak brethren and malicious pagans consider 
him the natural father of Jesus. For the sake of 
prudence, Joseph was kept in the background. 
Finally, the fundamental issues of the dogmas of 
the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation had to be 
clarified against the heretics before there could be 
leisure enough to devote to the more incidental 
clarification of Saint Joseph’s unique paternity. 

The great awakening as regards his devotion 
occurred in the Middle Ages, when a burst of 
ardent love for Jesus and Mary called for a knowl- 
edge of the man who was nearest and dearest to 
the Mother and her Son. In the late fourteenth 
century John Gerson, the Chancelor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, gave the devotion the general 
outlines which it bears today. Certainly he was the 
first to honor Joseph under the many diverse titles 
we use now. In fact, it is to Gerson that we owe 
the first mention of Joseph’s patronage of the 
Church. The Chancelor had in mind the Great 
Schism of 1378, which was still in existence in his 
time. Thinking only of the “almost omnipotent” 
intercessory power Joseph possessed with his spouse 
and his foster-Son, Gerson suggested to the fathers 
of the Council of Constance in 1416 that they 
call on the Saint’s patronage in order to unify the 
disrupted Church. 

Surprisingly enough, although Gerson was so 
progressive and so far ahead of his times in por- 
traying the various aspects according to which 
Saint Joseph ought to be venerated, he apparently 
failed to develop the basic reason for Joseph’s 
patronage of the Universal Church. That reason 
was brought out by writers and preachers of suc- 
ceeding centuries when they paid tribute to the 
Saint’s position at Nazareth as Head of the Holy 
Family. The Church, they said, is the family of 
Christ, and Mary is its mother—so, if at Nazareth 
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the guardian of Jesus and our Lady was Saint 
Joseph, he must also be the guardian at every 
moment of the Church throughout the world. 

This is the line of reasoning along which the 
idea of his patronage grew. In the last century 
Cardinals (among them the future Leo XIII and 
Pius X), Bishops, priests and laity signed petitions 
to the Holy See, asking for a due increase in the 
honors paid Saint Joseph in order to compensate 
for the merited glory he sacrificed throughout the 
centuries for the sake of the Church’s safety. Nat- 
urally, they primarily asked that he be declared 
Patron of the “whole,” the Universal Church, for 
in that position was contained implicitly all his 
holiness and merit. 

The title belongs to Saint Joseph by reason of 
his intimate connection with the mystery of the 
Incarnation. Because of his marriage to the Virgin 
Mother of God, he became more than solely the 
guardian of her Son Jesus Christ. While he was 
not the natural father of Christ, he possessed a 
unique paternity of Jesus that included and sur- 
passed mere foster-fatherhood. Consequently, his 
patronage of the Universal Church—of_ all 
Christ’s brothers by adoption—must mean the 
patronage of all who benefited in any way from 
the Incarnation. 

The faithful on earth constituting the Church 
Militant chiefly share in Saint Joseph’s signal pro- 
tection; the souls in purgatory who make up the 
Church Suffering receive the aid of his special 
intercession so that they may be liberated from 
their expiatory pains; and, surprising though it 
seem at first sight, even the Saints in Heaven—the 
Church Triumphant—are under Joseph’s patron- 
age. As Cardinal Lepicier puts it, for them his is 
a “patronage of honor.” They do not need his 
intercession, but in him they recognize their 
superior, the most perfect man next to Christ 
Himself, second in sanctity and merit to the 
Blessed Virgin alone. 

Because of this superiority in Heaven, Joseph 
is likewise a “patron of honor” for all the angels. 
It is true that the angels have not received their 
beatitude because of Christ and His Incarnation; 
but their glory is subordinated to His, and con- 
sequently it must be subordinated to the glory of 
the Blessed Virgin and Saint Joseph. The reason 
for this is always the same: no angel or Saint was 
united so closely to Jesus and Mary as was (and is) 
Saint Joseph. 

Such is the breath-taking scope of his patronage 
of the Universal Church. It is from a considera- 
tion of this patronage that great Churchmen drew 
the.corollary that his cultus, like his holiness and 
dignity, should be unique. The name usually given 
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this special sort of veneration is protodulia—“‘first 
veneration,” to distinguish it from the byperdulia 
or “super-veneration” paid the Blessed Virgin, and 
the /atria or adoration given to Christ. 

The champions of protodulia have petitioned 
the Holy See repeatedly during the last seventy- 
five years to obtain an official declaration from the 
Pope, but up to the present none of the Pontiffs 
has seen fit to make any pronouncement. The 
difficulty seems to be that over-zealous promoters 
wished Saint Joseph to receive a cultus second to 
that of the Blessed Virgin but different in kind 
from that paid to the other Saints. Against such 
a type of veneration there are grave theological 
objections. 

However, if we look only at the degree in which 
Saint Joseph is honored today, we readily con- 
cede that he is already being venerated above all 
other angels and Saints, next to his virginal spouse. 
In this sense, practically speaking, Joseph has al- 
ready been granted protodulia. 

For example, soon after the declaration of Pius 
[X in 1870 making him Patron of the Universal 
Church, other honors unique in their exclusiveness 
began to come to him. In 1871 his name was in- 
cluded in the A Cunctis prayer of the Mass and 
Divine Office, after that of Mary; in 1889 Leo 
XIII’s encyclical, Quamquam Pluries, explicitly 
declared “there can be no doubt that more than 
any other person he approached that supereminent 
dignity by which the Mother of God is raised far 
above all created natures”; in 1909 Pius X ap- 
proved and indulgenced the Litany of Saint Joseph 
—again a signal dignity, for otherwise only four 
litanies are permitted for public use (those of the 
Sacred Heart, the Holy Name, Loreto and All 
Saints). In 1911-17 Joseph was given two Feasts 
with the highest rank possible, and in 1919 he 
received a Proper Preface in the Mass and special 
invocation in the Divine Praises and in the prayers 
for the dying. All these indicate the mind of the 
Church and the direction in which the devotion 


is progressing: Saint Joseph, Patron and “‘foster-— 


father” of the Church, is second only to Mary in 
dignity and holiness. 

Finally, as the greatest honor of all, petitions 
have been sent to the Holy See during the last 
forty years to complete Joseph’s glorification on 
earth by the insertion of his name in the Confiteor 
and three prayers of the Canon of the Mass. By 
this means the omission in the Mass (due probably 
to the early composition of the Canon in the days 
of Saint Joseph’s obscurity) would be supplied, 
and the Patron of the Universal Church would 
explicitly receive the full veneration which his 
title already indicates. 
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SURRENDER IN TOKYO BAY 


PAUL L. O’CONNOR, S.J. 
Chaplain of the Missouri 


The time was September 2, 1945, and the place 
the grey decks of the battleship Missouri, lying at 
anchor in Tokyo Bay. But this tale is not so much 
one of pens scratching finale to a global war as of 
a battered mess table and a spotted table-cover 
and a kid from Jersey fingering his rosary beads. 

Let’s begin with the kid from Jersey. He was 
mustered that Sunday morning, as was the rest of 
the Missouri’s crew, at his station for quarters un- 
der the after turret, far removed from the sur- 
render deck. For him the surrender ceremony 
was a time of dreary waiting, relieved only by 
MacArthur’s speech piped over the loudspeakers. 
But the kid from Jersey had at least his rosary. 

At just that time it was the officer in charge of 
arrangements who needed the consolation of a 
rosary. The British had asked and been granted 
permission to supply the table on which the sur- 
render was to be signed. From the battleship King 
George V they brought over an oaken table, grace- 
ful and polished and most appropriate for digni- 
fied ceremonies. But it proved too small to hold 
the jumbo-sized surrender documents. Fifteen 
minutes before the ceremony began, the officer 
was faced with the problem of improvising a 
table. 

The crew ate that morning off spindly-legged, 
battered metal tables. No beauties these, but large 
and serviceable, and their ungainly appearance 
could be hidden by a large green cover from a 
wardroom mess table. Then, alas! it was discovered 
that all the wardroom table-covers were spotted. 
Only a few minutes before the ceremonies began 
was a cover found whose coffee-stain was in the 
center, and the surrender documents were placed 
exactly over the spot, neatly covering it. 

General MacArthur was visibly affected by the 
proceedings. Though his voice was firm, almost 
harsh, his hands and his knees shook noticeably 
while he was speaking. The eleven representatives 
of the Japanese Government were stoical. They 
displayed no emotion whatever, except perhaps 
for a hint of weariness in the attitude of the one- 
legged Shigemitsu leaning on his cane, his hand on 
his hip. Individually they were correct, firm. 
But as a group, seen from above, they seemed 
weak and small and isolated, spread out trying to 
fill up as large a space on the deck as the 130 
representatives of the United Nations. 

Finally MacArthur glared at the Japanese rep- 
resentatives and in a harsh voice announced that 


the proceedings were closed and the Japanese 
should now depart. It was probably the most 
poorly obeyed order MacArthur ever gave. For 
at least five minutes the Japanese refused to ac- 
cept their copy of the surrender document. A 
keen-eyed adviser to Shigemitsu had caught the 
Canadian representative’s error in signing on the 
wrong line and thereby throwing out of place 
all those who signed after him, so that their signa- 
tures did not agree with the captions beneath. The 
Japanese consulted and talked and gesticulated, 
but refused to accept the document, until General 
Sutherland sat down at the historic table, labori- 
ously scratched out the captions and wrote in the 
correct ones. In silence, the Japanese walked by 
the big main battery and down the ladder. 

No one realized just then that the table would 
be historic. Wearily the junior officer in charge of 
arrangements delegated a working party to haul 
it back to the crews’ messing compartment. That 
noon someone with a sense of history prophesied 
that the Smithsonian would be looking for it. A 
chef was delegated to rescue it from the mess hall. 
He found eight healthy gobs stoking spaghetti off 
it. He tried to take it away. They kept on eat- 
ing. He argued with them. They placidly ate on. 
He told them he had to have it. It was historic. 
The Smithsonian Institute would rate it as one of 
their prize exhibits. Finally one of the sailors 
stopped long enough to say: “Listen brother, the 
Smithsonian can wait. But this spaghetti, it gets 
cold, see.” Later the table was rescued. 

After Mass that afternoon I met the kid from 
Jersey and asked him what he was doing during 
the ceremony. “I was saying my rosary, Father,” 
said he, and held up the beads I had given him a 
few days before, “saying the rosary that the braid 
up front would make this thing last. I never want 
my kids to go through what I went through.” 

“Come, you didn’t have such a tough time.” 

“Maybe not, Father. I wasn’t wounded. I didn’t 
have to lie in a foxhole on a beach. I was on a ship 
all the time. But I went through what everyone 
who’s in the service goes through. I forget I’m a 
human being after a while. I’m just a number. I 
do things when they tell me. I’ve got no privacy. 
I sleep and eat and wash with a hundred other 
guys, all the time yelling, all the time cussing. We 
hit the beach and everyone’s talking about women. 
We come back from the beach and they’re still 
talking about women. It’s a mean, dirty, stinking 
existence.” 

He wasn’t the type to grow eloquent. Suddenly 
he was shy and asked almost pleadingly: “You 
know what I mean, don’t you Father?” 

I knew what he meant. 
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THE AUTO STRIKE 


The strike at General Motors raises three impor- 
tant questions: 

1. Is there an agreement among powerful busi- 
ness and financial interests to challenge the present 
position and even the continued existence of the 
unions in the basic mass-production industries? 

2. Has the nation reached a stage in its indus- 
trial development where the old concept of collec- 
tive bargaining has become obsolete? 

3. Can the Federal and State Governments 
permit labor and management the same freedom 
and autonomy which they have traditionally en- 
joyed in this country? 

The first question is of the highest immediate 
importance. It has arisen because of the manner 
in which the automobile and steel industries have 
reacted to the wage demands of their workers. 
Heretofore, the giant corporations in these fields 
have dealt with the unions in different ways and 
as individuals. In this connection, it is sufficient to 
recall the long fight of “Little Steel” against the 
CIO after the union had been duly recognized by 
“Big Steel,” or the highly individualistic labor 
policies of the Ford Motor Company in the auto 
industry. Had it not been for the lack of con- 
certed action among these corporate giants, it is 
doubtful whether the auto and steel industries 
would be organized today. In the present dispute, 
however, the steel industry, through the Iron and 
Steel Institute, is fighting the union as a unit, and 
the same is true of the auto industry. Why? 

The second question emerges inevitably from a 
study of the economic briefs presented by the 
United Automobile Workers to General Motors, 
and of the Corporation’s reaction to them. The 
demands of the UAW are based on the thesis that 
the wage-price-profit policies of business are just 
as much the concern of workers and the general 
public as they are of management and the owners. 
In support of its position, the union insists that 
these policies affect not merely the living standards 
of the employes of any particular corporation, but 
the well-being of the national economy also. Since 
this is undoubtedly true, it is reasonable to inquire 
whether the old concept of collective bargaining, 
which holds that profits and prices are none of 
the union’s business, has now become obsolete. In 
other words, have we reached the stage where in- 
dustrial peace and progress cannot be achieved 
short of some kind of partnership between the 
chief agents of production? 

The final question, relating to the attitude of 
government toward industrial disputes, assumes 
critical importance at the present time. If the 
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strike at General Motors is not quickly settled, its 
impact on the reconversion program will be felt 
from one end of the country to the other, and 
throughout the world. Obviously, a situation of 
this kind cannot be a matter of indifference to the 
Federal Government. But if President Truman 
intervenes decisively, as he has the authority to 
do under wartime powers granted to the Chief 
Executive by the Congress, he will set a precedent 
which may point the way to a government-domi- 
nated economy, at least for the next year or two, 
It is regrettable that this decision has been forced 
on the President, but forced on him it has been, 
Mr. Truman cannot afford to let the strike at GM 
run its normal course. 


THE NUREMBERG TRIALS 


The trial of the leading Nazi war criminals has 
begun at Nuremberg. One thinks immediately of 
the text: “He hath put down the mighty from 
their seats.” The sheer fact that the trial is being 
held would seem to demonstrate that there is in 
this world a force mightier than the force of arms, 
of diplomatic cunning and of cynical, single- 
minded lust for power. It is the force of justice. 
Justice, we believe, has overtaken those who acted 
as if justice had no place in world affairs. The 
problem now is to make every effort that justice 
be in no slightest degree defeated at the moment 
of its triumph. Even now, it would be possible for 
Hitler to win a moral triumph. 

This moral triumph could be won in either of 
two ways. The first would be the triumph of the 
Nazi idea of justice. That is just, they said, which 
serves the political aims of the State. Justice is no 
blindfolded goddess, weighing with even hand the 
balance between right and wrong. Rather, her 
eyes are open, fixed singly on the expedient course 
along which lies national advantage. On its part, 
the international tribunal sitting at Nuremberg 
must make clear to the world its even-handedness, 
its blindness to purely political considerations, its 
unique preoccupation with right and wrong. 

Secondly, Hitler would win a moral triumph 
if his pagan idea of racist solidarity should in any 
way be intruded into the proceedings at Nurem- 
berg. There has been talk about the “twenty-first 
defendant” at Nuremberg—the German nation 
as a whole, which stands indicted in the indict- 
ment of its leaders. There is, indeed, such a thing 
as collective responsibility. Our Holy Father him- 
self has laid upon all the peoples of the world, 
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Christians definitely included, a collective respon- 
sibility for contributing to, or at least permitting, 
such an evil state of social organization that war 
became inevitable. But the principle of collective 
responsibility needs to be carefully conceived. Let 
us have no loose talk about it. “If ‘justice,’ ” said 
Pius XII, “should presume to judge and punish, 
not single individuals but a whole community col- 
lectively, who would not see in this procedure a 
violation of the norms that preside over every 
human judgment.” 

Guilt is a personal thing, like the freedom that 
incurs it. This principle must prevail at Nurem- 
berg. The aroused conscience of humanity, which 
summoned the prisoners to the bar there, must be 
satishied in its inmost exigencies by their treat- 
ment. Otherwise, Hitler will be abroad again. 


DE GAULLE CRISIS 


President de Gaulle’s experience with the Commu- 
nists in France, as the New York Times observes, 
has brought into the open the complete anomaly 
of a party forming part of a government which 
it has already marked for destruction. 

As recently elected President, de Gaulle had 
claimed his right to select the members of his own 
Cabinet, allotting, however, a fair distribution to 
the three principal parties. When the Commu- 
nists, as the “major party,” demanded one of three 
key positions, the Socialists and Popular Republi- 
cans (Christian party or MRP) held firm with the 
President, who flatly refused, to the point of resig- 
nation, to concede to a Moscow-controlled organ- 
ization access to “the levers that command foreign 
policy: the diplomacy that expresses it, the army 
that sustains it and the police that protects it.” 
A test vote upheld de Gaulle, 400 to 163. 

But de Gaulle’s triumph in the French presi- 
dential crisis has not only brought the Communist 
anomaly into the open; it has also emphasized the 
snag upon which many a Communist scheme in 
Europe is likely to founder. The core of the firm 
position taken by the non-Communist parties in 
this event was the unshaken determination of the 
Resistance groups not to yield the hard-won in- 
tegrity of the nation, even though the Commu- 
nists had tried—unsuccessfully—to claim the Re- 
sistance as predominantly their own. De Gaulle’s 
success in enlisting their support is by no means a 
permanent victory over the Moscow-led ideolo- 
gists. But it is a clear indication that Communists 
are still a minority, even though a vociferous one. 


PALESTINE 


It is regrettably true that thousands of Europe’s 
1,300,000 Jews who survived the wrath of Nazism 
foreseee no future save persecution and humili- 
ation if they return to their countries of origin. 
The vicious, un-Christian thing which is racism 
has not died with Hitler. Jews with bitter mem- 
ories of murder and brutal treatment realize this 
and can scarcely be censured for seeking new 
homes outside continental Europe. The guiding 
principles which argue against compulsion in re- 
patriating reluctant Balts hold equally well for 
frightened Jews. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the majority of 
Jews will remain in or return to their homeland, | 
there, in Mr. Bevin’s words, to “contribute their 
ability and talent toward rebuilding the prosper- 
ity of Europe.” The first and most fundamental 
solution to the problem is that Jews everywhere 
be treated with the respect they deserve as human 
beings possessed of rights and dignity which no 
amount of race prejudice can legitimately deny. 
But as there seems in some countries to be no 
guarantee that such respect will be effectively pre- 
served, the problem must be faced as we find it 
and a home found for the displaced and perse- 
cuted. 

Public opinion, however, is only confused by 
attempts of the more ardent Zionists to use the 
sufferings of refugees as a wedge for erecting a 
sovereign Jewish state. Many Jews and Christians 
alike do not see how Jews will be better respected 
or anti-Semitism diminished by fighting the issue 
of relief for displaced Jews on a political basis. 
The Arab reaction and Arab-inspired pogroms 
should be a warning of what may be in store if 
such a course is persisted in. Jews have long since 
been useful and loyal citizens of many countries 
of the world and in these countries have found a 
peaceful home. Unity among them is based rather 
on religion than on nationality. The primary 
question is a refuge and a home for the displaced. 
It should not be obscured by impatient con- 
demnation of British foreign policy, Mr. Bevin, 
and the very idea of an Anglo-American Com- 
mission on Palestine. This small territory, gate 
and crossroads of the Middle East, and powder-keg 
of the Arab world, is a genuinely international 
problem. The whole question of its future can- 
not be resolved by terrorist bands or on a violent 
and partisan basis, but “should be placed,” as Mr. 
Morgenthau told B’nai B’rith on November 7, 
“under the auspices of the United Nations Or- 
ganization.” 

The position here outlined is substantially that 
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of many Jews who find the claims of aggressive 
Zionists embarrassing and potentially dangerous. 
The American Council for Judaism, hardly to be 
regarded as inimical to Jewish interests, supports 
it. There are right now certain concrete measures 
which can reasonably be advocated to assist the 
displaced Jews of Europe. Outstanding are: 

1. An improved program for assisting all dis- 
placed persons, including Jews, in obtaining relief 
from the hardships and suffering they experience. 

2. The reinstatement of displaced Jews as free 
and equal citizens of their homelands wherever 
this is possible and they are willing to return. 

3. For those who cannot or do not wish to re- 
turn, an opportunity for emigration to Palestine, 
Great Britain, the United States and other coun- 
tries in which they can be received and assimilated. 

4. The modification of the British White Paper 
of 1939 so as to allow the admission and settlement 
of a reasonable number of refugees in Palestine 
without discrimination against other citizens 
there. 

The problem of Europe’s Jews admits of solu- 
tion, but only if it is approached in a spirit of jus- 
tice and charity, respect for their rights as men 
and, last but not least, without a nationalistic 
treatment of a humanitarian problem. 


RAILROAD SAFETY 


The wreck of Advance Commodore Vanderbilt 
on November 16, near Lydick, Indiana, was not 
momentous. Nevertheless at this time the long- 
suffering, train-riding public could profitably 
ponder on the increasing number of major train 
wrecks in recent years and ask itself what could 
be done to reduce such disasters to a minimum. 

During the war years, when a railroad wreck 
made the headlines, most readers assumed that 
such things were inevitable in the face of unbe- 
lievably heavier traffic, loss of experienced railroad 
personnel, the unavoidable use of obsolete equip- 
ment. A nation grateful to the railroads for a war- 
time transportation job well done would recall 
that in 1944, for example, 260 per cent more pas- 
sengers were carried per mile than in 1939. Justi- 
fiable admiration for this achievement somehow 
diverted attention from the underlying cause of 
the increasing number of wrecks and from the 
very serious responsibility for public carriers to 
take all precautions to protect their passengers 
from accident. 

The Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, de- 
fines the authority of the Commission over the 
railroads. 

The Commission may, after investigation, if found 
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necessary in the public interest, order any carrier with- 
in a time specified in the order, to install the block 
signal system, interlocking, automatic train stop, train 
control, and/or cab-signal devices, and/or other similar 
appliances, methods and systems intended to promote 
the safety of railroad operation. . . . Provided further 
that a carrier shall not be held negligent because of 
its failure to install such systems, devices and appli- 
ances, or methods upon a portion of its railroad not in- 
cluded in the order. . . 


Stripped of its legal phraseology, the Act states 
that the I.C.C. can make rules and recommenda- 
tions for safety devices but the railroads cannot 
be held negligent for disregarding them unless the 
Commission had issued a specific order for their 
installation on the particular portion of road on 
which the accident occurred. As the I.C.C. fol- 
lows the conservative practice of making investi- 
gations after the accidents and only then issues 
orders for safety devices on the section of road 
concerned, an almost limitless amount of pro- 
crastination is possible to the carriers. 

An example of what happens is the retarded 
adoption of the improved “A-B type” brake— 
eliminating the brakeless moment responsible for 
many a wreck—which was called for by the I.C.C. 
in 1928. Although a ten-year period of grace, 
from 1935 to 1945, was allowed by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads for conversion of 
existing cars from old-style brakes, only 39.5 per 
cent of freight cars had been re-equipped by 1943. 
Another example is the absence of block signals 
on 50,000 miles of road, although this elementary 
safety device dates from the 1870’s. 

Two famous wrecks of war years were that of 
the crack Congressional Limited on September 6, 
1943, with 79 killed and scores injured, and that 
of the Tamiami Champion in North Carolina, on 
December 16, 1943, in which 72 were killed and 
187 injured. In this day of roller-bearings the 
Congressional, one of the fastest non-stop trains 
in the country had a coach whose journal box— 
dead giveaway to the mechanically minded— 
burned out and caused a broken axle. In both 
these accidents modern radio signaling devices of 
proven worth might have averted disaster. Delay 
in communication to the engineer was involved 
in each case. Radio engineers wonder at the rail- 
roads’ backwardness. 

The railroads are now embarking on a huge 
postwar construction and replacement program. 
Modern, comfortable equipment is promised in 
numerous advertisements. The public has a right 
to know how many and how proven are the safety 
devices being installed on the roads. If railroads 
lag behind again in this regard, an I.C.C. with 
stronger enforcement powers is definitely called 
for. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


IRISH HISTORY ON 
THE SCREEN 


A MIRACLE seems to have taken place in Ireland. For the 
first time in her history, nationalism has become a com- 
mercial asset. No doubt this accounts for the visit of two 
agents of important British film companies seeking Irish 
historical scripts for the screen. 

Wolfe Tone, Robert Emmett, Granuaile (Grace O’Malley) 
—the Irish Queen who set out with her fleet of ships from 
Galway to challenge Queen Elizabeth—the exploits of John 
Mitchell told in his famous book, The Jail Journal (one of 
the most exciting tales of adventure of the Young Ireland 
period, so well written that the book has been adopted in 
certain English schools as an example of classical English) — 
these are some of the colorful pictures under discussion. So 
now the portraits of Irish heroes seen in every tiny hamlet 
in the country may be sent around the world, and the 
romance of a small nation may be understood where once 
it was parodied by the stage Irishman. 

I often wonder did the Lord intend our people at home 
to be a nation of play actors! Certainly, whatever may be 
lacking in the country, there’s no dearth of dramatic talent. 
Naturally the visit of the film magnates aroused no small 
stir in Dublin among actors and dramatists. The histrionic 
gift has developed remarkably since the foundation of the 
Abbey Theatre over forty years ago, and while Dublin de- 
plored the exodus from time to time of leading members of 
the Irish theatre, such as Sarah Allgood, Barry Fitzgerald, 
J. M. Kerrigan, the country is repaid by the knowledge that 
there is a fine company of Irish players now in Holly- 
wood that will assure us a genuine representation on the stage. 
But young actors are arriving from year to year, and Dublin 
now possesses players of distinction worthy of those who 
have gone. London lures the more ambitious, although F. J. 
McCormack, now regarded as one of the world’s great actors, 
has been immune from all tempting offers to leave the 
Abbey Theatre. 

The Church, where the drama began, has an important 
role in this dramatic movement. The chief promoters are the 
Capuchin Fathers, although College amateur companies are 
doing interesting work. The Father Matthew Hall in Dub- 
lin is the center of great activity. At the annual Father 
Matthew Feis, when the competitions for new plays and pro- 
ductions, Irish music and dancing take place, the scenes 
around the crowded theatre are both amusing and stimu- 
lating. Here one may see little children, almost babies, trip- 
ping around the pavement in their dances, or small boys 
tehearsing their parts while the brown-robed Fathers look 
on with parental indulgence. This year the adjudicators sat 
nightly for nearly two months, judging the amateur the- 
atrical companies from north, south, east and west—all seek- 
ing the honor of first place. For a good play or outstanding 
production at the Father Matthew Feis carries a prestige 
eagerly sought. 

Many authors and actors started their careers at this hall, 
and these competitors represent Protestant and Catholic com- 
panies from all over the country, including colleges and little 
theatres of the city and small towns. 

Last July a Catholic Drama League was formed in Dublin 
with the leading actress of the Abbey Theatre, Eileen Crowe 
(wife of F. J. McCormack), as the president. This company 


hopes to accomplish for the stage in Ireland what the Cath- 
olic Drama League in England has done, especially during 
the years of warfare. 

With this intense interest in the theater, it will be seen 
there is adequate material available to give Ireland’s romance 
to the screen. KATHLEEN O’BRENNAN 


TWO RECENT 
FRENCH CANADIAN NOVELS 


Bonheur d’occasion is Mlle. Gabrielle Roy’s first novel. 
Although very long—over five hundred pages—and in 
two volumes, it has, in the few weeks since its appearance, 
already managed to win for itself a wide and excited public. 
It has been greeted by encomiums of unusual ardor in both 
the French- and the English-speaking press. It is hailed as a 
masterpiece of art, and as a highly significant social study. 

It is perhaps the first authentic portrait of a French- 
Canadian family of the metropolis, victims of a society in 
transition, victims of a universal slump. The novel opens in 
the last years of the depression, grimly coincident with the 
first years of the war. 

Rose-Anna Lacasse (from a moral point of view, the one 
really admirable character in the book) is a country woman 
of Quebec with all the resourceful merit of her kind. Her 
tragedy is that she is not living in the country, and in this 
perhaps she is meant to be a symbol of a race that is more 
and more uprooted, more and more drawn from its age-old 
holdings on the land, to throng the congested tenements of 
the towns. Azarius, her husband, is city born, loquacious, 
romantic, unstable. He has been a carpenter, with a pride 
in his craft but, the years of depression having robbed his 
tools of their edge, the family has to look for its living 
to the scanty wages of Florentine, waitress at the fountain 
of a local five-and-ten, or to chance jobs. 

There are eleven children to feed, and a twelfth on the 
way. The family home (Rose-Anna pronounces the cherished 
word “chez-nous” with a wide variety of tones and impli- 
cations) is a succession of wretched hovels, each one less 
alluring than the last, which they are obliged to take or to 
vacate precipitately at the bidding of impatient landlords. 
At one appalling moment of doom, they are squeezed to the 
doors by an incursion of rightful tenants. Rose-Anna 
happy if such upheavals happen in the night, when their 
dilapidated baggage will not be exposed to the curiosity of 
their neighbors. 

Their long saga of degradation and apparently fortuitous 
redemption is compressed for the purposes of the novel into 
a space of four or five weeks. During that time a great deal 
happens: a child dies, another is born. Yvonne, 2 charming, 
nervous girl, announces her vocation to the convent. Floren- 
tine meets Jean Lévéque, an ambitious, anglicizing fellow, 
who, as he says in a repulsive phrase which one is distressed 
to recognize as English, is “out for the big things.” He 
means her no harm, and she is apprehensive of none, but 
passion surprises both of them in a fatal meeting. Angry at 
finding his liberty compromised, Jean takes a job in a dis- 
tant munitions plant (where the big things are), leaving 
her to discover and to rue alone the increasingly public con- 
sequence of their secret fall. 

Meanwhile the war, both dreaded and desired, comes ever 
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nearer to the family doors, as the drums of the recruiting 
band boom louder up the street. The eldest son enlists. It is 
the first job society has offered him. And as with Pitou, an- 
other character in the book, it is the bayonet that becomes 
son premier instrument de travail’”—the first implement of 
labor he has been taught to hold. At the end of the story 
Azarius, too, will be enrolled, leaving his family orphaned 
but rich on $80 a month. Finally Florentine will meet and 
marry, in a calculatedly quick romance, a pleasant soldier 
on leave, ignorant of her disgrace and of the desperate need 
she has of him. And thus the war brings happiness to them 
all, not lasting happiness, perhaps, but happiness intense and 
unexpected—"Bonheur d’occasion.” 

Ainsi donc, le salut leur était venu dans le faubourg! 

Le salut par le guerre! 

And we are left reflecting on the value of a society which 
has no better solution than this to propose to its members. 

This novel certainly has its faults. The author insists too 
much, I think, on the meaner aspects of her characters. At 
times we feel she is exerting herself to impute to them mo- 
tives of baseness. Nevertheless, when one compares, as every 
French-Canadian reader does, Mlle. Roy’s novel with Roger 
Lemelin’s study of a similar milieu in Quebec, Au Pied de 
la Pente Douce, it is noticeable how much more reverence 
she has for the people. The critic, Roger Duhamel, making 
the parallel, in Action Nationale, puts it nicely when he 
says, “elle aime mieux ses personnages.” Hers is a type of 
realism elevated by compassion. There are moments when we 
feel that the realism in Lemelin is really rancor. 

Mile. Roy received her early education in Manitoba. In 
Manitoba, ever since the perfidious law of 1916, education 
in French has been illegal. We are therefore inclined to agree 
with the witty Jesuit, Fr. Gendron, when he says (in L’oeil, 
October 1945) “Le francais est hors la loi, au Manitoba, 
et, ma foi, il est fort bien enseigné.” If Mlle. Roy’s novel is 
any criterion, it certainly is. 

But literary Canada is in luck this month. Almost at the 
same time as Mlle. Roy’s first novel, appeared the first 
volume of Mme. Germaine Guévremont’s first novel, Le 
Survenant. This book won immediate acceptance, and was 
quickly dignified by the St. Jean Baptiste Society’s five- 
hundred dollar Prix National. The book is in the traditional 
Canadian vein of the “roman régionaliste,” and perhaps for 
that very reason has caused less of a critical stir, though 
evoking no less admiration than Bonheur d’occasion. The 
story is at once naive and winning. Into the kitchen of a 
farmhouse on the chenal-le-moine—south of the modern in- 
dustrial town of Sorel—there comes one evening, just as the 
family is sitting down to supper, a stranger who refuses to 
tell his name. So they call him the “Survenant” or “Chance 
comer,” a name which in the course of time (for he stays 
the winter) is somehow shortened to Venant. The survenant 
never consents to explain his antecedents, but his words, his 
thoughts, his skills, are those of another country, and his 
tales and songs evoke glamorous visions of foreign shores. 
The stay-at-home country people throng the kitchen in the 
winter evenings to hear him. And when in the spring he 
goes as suddenly as he has come, he leaves everything 
changed. The sturdy farmer, Pére Didace, will mourn him 
as a son. Amable, the real son, a weakling, and the wife of 
Amable, the incompetent ’Phonsine, will hate the memory 
of the intruder because of a counsel he has given the old 
man to remarry, and because they know he has supplanted 
already in the latter’s affections their own long-prayed-for, 
late-begotten, yet-unborn child. And Angeline, the daughter 
of a wealthy neighbor, a cripple who had never smiled on 
any of her suitors, is hiding a broken heart. 
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Mme. Guévremont, we are told, is the mother of six chil. 
dren. Perhaps that is why it took her two full years to 
write Book One, and why we shall probably have to wait 
as long again to find out who the survenant really is. Or 
perhaps it is just because she writes so well. The book artist. 
ically is a little jewel—"d’une belle venue,” as they say here, 
The raciness of her style recalls at times the work of her 
father, Dr. Grignon, “Le Viexx Doc,” whose rollicking books 
of medical reminiscence are among the minor comic classics 
of Quebec. But Mme. Guévremont writes with a sobriety 
which mutes, while it could never extinguish, the inherited 
vivacity and wit. Her book, too, but in a stricter sense, has 
the flavor of a classic. 

If there are still people in America who doubt the power 
of French-Canadian culture to arrive, or to survive, we sug- , 
gest as a remedy for their misgivings the reading of these 
two remarkable novels. One simply has not the right to 
despair of a little people of three and a half million souls 
which shows itself capable of producing two masterpieces 
in a month. PatRicK Mary PLUNKETT 


These two reports of developments in the literary 
world, particularly in the Catholic aspects of it, carry 
on the program announced in America’s August 11 
issue. Reports from other countries will be forthcom- 
ing soon. To make all these reports more easily recog- 
nized, they will be published henceforth under the title 
of “Letters” from the capital cities of the various coun- 
tries.—Lit. Ed. 


TO OUR LADY OF CZENSTOCHOWA 
(From a Polish soldier) 


We shall not rise until we rest, 

We who have gone the bitter way 
From the world’s end to the world’s end 
That grants no turning from dismay. 


Rocks have splintered our searching feet 
And none was keystone to our peace 

In all those lands of homeless days 
Where laughter lay in death’s release. 


Our hearts remembered stone on stone 

Built to the sky in honor’s fee, 

And the wish was wine to our failing hearts 
To come again to that hostelry, 


Where the scarred Madonna of our land 
Was yet enshrined in cloth of gold; 
Holding high court with her little Son 
Wherever the tale of her grace was told. 


Here is our castle, here our home 

In every land of our pilgrimage 

Where finding you in your holy strength 
We find the key to our transfixed age. 


Slashed by the foe, you do not yield, 

But come and come unconquered still, 
With the Child upheld as your oriflamme, 
Mailed in the peace of His holy will. 


So though there be but black crusts set 
Hiasd and salt to the bite of sorrow, 
\Ve shall go forth from your shining hill 
With quiet hearts upon the morrow. 
MarGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY 
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BACK TO A WHOLESOME VIEW 


History OF PsycHoLtocy. By Robert Brennan, O.P. 

The Macmillan Co. $3 
INSTRUCTORS IN PSYCHOLOGY have for a long time 
felt the need of a short treatise on the origins of modern 
systems of psychology. Fr. Brennan’s latest book has satis- 
fied this need. He-has given us a masterpiece of integration 
of the various conflicting theories around the central theme 
of the psycho-somatic unity of man. He has woven the 
threads of thought of workers in such widely diversified 
fields as clinical, theoretical and experimental psychology 
into a coherent whole by showing that they are continually 
exploiting some one discovery to the exclusion of other facts, 
and are gradually swinging back toward a more wholesome 
view of the true nature of man. He has, at the same time, 
given us a critical analysis and evaluation of the contribu- 
tions of modern psychology to the history of thought. 

Chapters 2, 12, 13 and 14 are particularly worthy of at- 
tention. Chapter 8 is a very readable summary of Thomistic 
psychology. Chapters 12, 13 and 14 sketch the birth and 
early childhood days of the science of psychology, begin- 
ning with Wunder the elementarist, through Egginghaus and 
G. Miiller the specialists on learning, onward to Ribot the 
neuropathologist, and culminating in the opposed trends 
characteristic of the Austrian act-psychologies, the Gétt- 
ingen functionalists and the “middle-of-the-road” anti- 
sensist Wiirzburg introspectionists. 

Clinical psychologists and social workers should by all 
means peruse the author’s 17th chapter on psychometrics, 
and note particularly his concluding comments on the re- 
lationship between psychometric science and the basic phi- 
losophy of man. Educationalists and sociologists will profit- 
ably delve into chapter 19, which shows the value and limi- 
tations of the Gestalt theories. These, as well as theoretical 
psychologists of the traditional school, can well afford to 
study the history of these trends before they commit them- 
selves to any kind of program of experimentation upon the 
youth or social institutions of our time. 

While the writer makes no pretense at an exhaustive 
treatment of all the problems of psychology, his book may 
at times give a faulty impression due to its brevity and its 
popular style. He is to be commended, however, for his ex- 
cellent treatment of dominant trends, and for his indication 
of tendencies toward a more common-sense view of the 
nature of science and of the nature of man. The following 
comments are intended as an aid to the better understand- 
ing of this book and not to destroy its value. 

On page 13, it might be well to insist that the subject 
matter of psychology, as contrasted with biology, is the 
“acts, powers and habits of man,” in so far as these are 
capable of investigation by psychological methods. The au- 
thor takes pains to bring out this distinction in his other 
books. On page 36, the agent intellect is called a faculty 
separate and unmixed. This might better read “distinct.” 
Similarly, on page 259 man is called a single substance, 
when “unified” is meant. On page 177 it might be well to 
temember that only a few of the older authors identify 
autonomic with sympathetic nerves and talk of them as 
emerging frota the spinal cord. A difficulty might arise in 
the mind of the student when he tries to discover what is 
meant on page 183 by “human learning confined to the 
Operation of the senses.” 

On page 215 there is no mention of the work of K. 


Biihler, who also claims to be a Gestaltist, and who was 
surely influential in keeping the Austrian Gestaltists in line 
with the Brentano tradition. He is reputed, in Vienna, at 
least, to have been the first to measure the threshold of 
Gestalten. That this is not a mere omission on the part of 
the author may be judged by the fact that he later goes 
on to say that contemporary Gestalt is not a direct descen- 
dant of the form-quality school, although he does state that 
one of the laws of “totality” (p. 240) is the same as one 
of Gestalt (p. 217). Here it would seem that the author 
is identifying contemporary Gestalt with American Gestalt, 
whereas the German professors as late as 1939 have con- 
sistently maintained that the American-Berlin Gestalters are 
not the genuine ones. Brunswik, for one, states very clearly 
in his Article, “Prinzipienfragen der Gestalttheorie,” (Bei- 
trage zur Problemgeschichte der Psychologie, Jena, 1929, 
page 90,) that Gestalt experiences are special cases of “To- 
tality” experiences. Even if this view be peculiar to Bruns- 
wik and the Vienna workers, it cannot be denied that these 
investigators have done psychology a good service in their 
efforts to isolate the “higher order Gestalten” and the pat- 
terns of thought processes. They deserve to have Fr. Brennan 
recognize their valuable work in carrying on the Wiirzburg 
anti-sensist and anti-elementarist tradition along the lines 
suggested by Spearman and the Schoolmen. 
V. Herr, S.J. 


GOLD FOR THE READING 


Lovey Is tHe Lee. By Robert Gibbings. E. P. Dutton 

and Co. $3 
THE LEE, as I remember it, is a puling little bit of a river 
as compared, say, with the Hudson, which I can see as I 
write. It may be, however, that I am confusing images of 
the Lee and the Patapsco, down in Maryland. But whatever 
the Lee has to offer as a river, I know of no river, majestic 
or puling, which has occasioned as lovely and kindly a book. 

To be frank, the Lee has little to do with the quite won- 
derful potpourri here offered readers who can savor a book. 
Most of the book’s charm comes from the delightful char- 
acters who spring to life in a sentence or two, generally 
through their own words, as they recount to the author the 
legends, gossip, shrewd philosophy, deep Christianity and 
delicious humor that mark so unmistakably the real Irish. 

All these qualities add up to a heart-warming humanness, 
as the author tells us time and again how after two-minutes’ 
meeting he felt as though he had known the chance acquain- 
tance for a lifetime. Nor is this sense of fellowship confined 
only to times of merry-making and the races; it creeps out 
again and again,in the book through stories about and re- 
porting of tragedy, hard, grinding work, poverty and per- 
secution. It is in appreciating and illumining so faithfully 
the wonderful dignity of these often so very poor, very 
poorly educated people that the author reveals to us their 
greatness. 

It is a travel book, but with that and other differences. 
The illustrations by the author, for example, are a delight 
for those who love the outdoors and who have a streak of 
antiquarian interest in their makeup. Pre-Christian ruins, 
bird life, the quiet and sunny reaches of the little river—all 
are caught in his black-and-whites clearly and lovingly to 
point the text. 

Perhaps the best I can do to let you in a little on the tone 
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of the book is just to quote part of the conclusiam. Barry 
Kit rose to bid the traveler good-bye: 
He took both my hands in his. “Good-bye to you now,” 
he said, “and may God Almighty watch over you wher- 
ever you go.” Then like a patriarch of old he threw his 
arms about my shoulders and kissed me. “May the Lord 
God of Heaven love you,” he said. 
And then I went out into the dark. 
And so, in this atmosphere and much more like it, Robert 
Gibbings found out that 
. the heart of Ireland is like its soil, rich, and soil is 
honest. What you put into soil it will return to you, 
but you, also, must be honest. When I went back: to 
Ireland I wanted to return at least some small token of 
what I had brought away in youth. But it was I who 
became the richer. Where I dropped silver I picked up 
gold. 
Time spent in reading and rereading this book will be picked. 
up gold, too. Haroip C. Ganpover 


SOLDIERS ALL, FOR A YEAR?P 


UnIversaL Mitrrary TRAINING. By Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3 


COL. FITZPATRICK’S BOOK was published on September 
18. It was not an auspicious date for a book advocating 
peacetime military training. Opinion had it that national 
defense now depended in largest measure on control of the 
atomic bomb. And it was rumored that President Truman 
disagreed with the military proponents of universal training. 
But on October 24 the President not only proclaimed his 
belief in peacetime military training but asked Congress to 
make it the law of the land. Immediately Col. Fitzpatrick’s 
book jumped into the headlines in the advertising columns. 
It became a timely publication. 

Since 1942 Col. Fitzpatrick, on military leave from the 
presidency of Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, has been an 
aide to General Hershey in the Selective Service System. His 
book reflects both backgrounds. It is independent as well a 
dependent in its judgments. 

Instances of independent and even critical viewpoints 
abound. In his chapter on “The Educational Values of a 
Year of Military Training” he says bluntly that the claims 
of educational, health and social benefits, which proponents 
of military training are wont to make, are grossly exagger- 
ated: 

The direct educational results will largely be on the 

lowest levels of educational achievement. . . . Educa- 

tional objectives are secondary and incidental. ...A 
great deal of the military training will, under the laws 
of transfer of training, not carry over to civilian life; 

a great deal of its motives, its attitudes and its skills are 

alien to civilian life. . . . The personal government of 

the armed forces will not induce helpful attitudes in 
the ordinary conditions of social life and of industry. 

. It will be necessary to keep in mind that the train- 
ing is essentially vocational training—in the art of 
killing—and general educational results are not the 
objective. 

No less critical is his judgment of the “health” argument 
for military training (Chapter XII): 

The improvement of the health of the individuals in the 

universal military training program would seem to be, 

from current discussion, the main purpose and objec- 
tive and the principal justification for the program. 

Better teeth, better understanding of nutrition, better 

eyesight, no hernias, cleanliness and what not! . . . These 

are not the objectives and they are not the justification. 
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... A universal military training program will not 

achieve them. 

It is no wonder, then, that Col. Fitzpatrick finds the propa- 
ganda of the American Legion confusing and misleading. It 
claims that universal military training will benefit youth’s 
“morale, discipline, health, strength, endurance, technical 
proficiency, initiative, adaptability, leadership, teamwork and 
tactical proficiency.” Col. Fitzpatrick dryly remarks that 
these are not relevant to the issue of military training for 
national defense conducted by the armed forces. 

In a long first chapter Col. Fitzpatrick expertly summar- 
izes the country-wide discussions of universal military train- 
ing up to January, 1945. In the second chapter, because “an 
official statement of the over-all policy is not available,” he 
presents in fifty-eight articles his own “Basic Concepts of a 
United States Military Personnel Policy.” He then writes a 
commentary on General George C. Marshall’s Directive to 
Military Planners, and follows it with three predominantly 
historical chapters on the regular Army and Navy, the con- 
cept of the Citizen Army and the Militia, and the story of 
volunteering and conscription in American history. With 
the ground thus cleared, he comes to the main issue: What 
is Universal Military Training? The remainder of the book 
discusses the educational, health, social and legal aspects of 
a universal training program. 

In view of his own conclusions, Col. Fitzpatrick’s sum- 
ming up of the social aspect is interesting. “There are social 
losses and social dangers in universal military training: loss 
of production, interruption of education, dislocation of in- 
dustrial fields, danger of revolutionary propaganda, empha- 
sizing further centralization of power, increased regimenta- 
tion.” On the moral side, well, “single men in barracks don’t 
grow into plaster saints.” Increased profanity, he says, is a 
problem of military training, but “the main problem is sex.” 
The military’s interest “is in prophylaxis, not in morals.” 

Despite these emphasized educational, social and moral 
hazards, Col. Fitzpatrick maintains that compulsory uni- 
versal military training is necessary “for the needed defense 
of the country in the actual international situation.” He is 
weakest in proving this position. One misses, for example, a 
frank facing of the fact that advocates of peacetime con- 
scription brashly persist in equating it with national security, 
whereas anyone can see that conscription is only a com- 
paratively small item in any over-all defense program. Again, 
nowhere does Col. Fitzpatrick bring to focus the National 
Defense Act as amended in 1920, which our military leaders 
up to 1940 viewed not only as sound and adequate but as 
based on American tradition. Its failure to make us ready 
for the late World War was a failure of financial support. 
The record is all too clear on this head. Why does Col. Fitz- 
patrick, along with the military proponents of conscription, 
utterly ignore the 1920 Act and its implications for today? 
It can only be because no peacetime-conscription clause was 
attached to it—as if that would have won financial support 
for the 1920 Act or will win support for a defense program 
now. 

Though Col. Fitzpatrick competently trims the distract- 
ing issues surrounding peacetime conscription to their proper 
Proportions, his advocacy of the measure seems to me to re- 
flect current War-Department rather than independent 
ing. ALLAN P. FARRELL 


THe FLower or Grace. By Emile Cammaert:. Harper 
and Bros. $2 
THE PROFOUND REFLECTIONS of a man who is a 
professor, poet and essayist, and who has spent a lifetime 
in spiritual travel, are here presented. Jolted out of the 
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THE STATE IN CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
is a study of political philosophy and political 
history. Certain principles are independent of 
changing historical conditions, others must be 
evaluated in the light of such conditions. Persons 
interested in political science and the art of 
government will do well to know these principles 
and to be guided by them. Then by the applica- 
tion of sound principles to actual questions, we 
can approach the right solution of political prob- 
lems. 


What is the origin of the state? What is the 
base of its authority? What are its limitations, 
its rightful relations to the citizen, the family, 
education, the Church, and other states? The 
study of these questions constitutes the chief con- 
tents of THE STATE IN CATHOLIC 
THOUGHT. With clearness and thoroughness 
the author discusses the various answers that 
have been given to these questions. He then sets 
forth the views of the most eminent Catholic 
philosophers and theologians and the official pro- 
nouncements of the Church. 


Every citizen, especially everyone whose posi- 
tion should make him a leader, must start with 
sound principles if he would avoid unsound con- 
clusions. These principles are adequately dis- 
cussed and established in THE STATE IN 
CATHOLIC THOUGHT. Hence the value of 
this book, not only for students of politics, but 
also for speakers and writers who seek to guide 
others in the right path of political thinking. 


The author, Dr. Rommen, here gives us the 
mature fruit of his lifelong study in this special 
field. This latest work of his is clear, reliable, and 
comprehensive. 








15 and 17 South Broadway 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


‘ 
‘ 

> 

> 

‘ 

‘ 

> 

‘ 

+ Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
} Arts, Science, Speech and’ Dramatics, Social Service, 
, Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
t School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
> ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Thnow bordering Hudson River 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Write ror BULLETIN A 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License bY New| York Board of > Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, B of S in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is Ab. in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
On hundred acre ame. Served a the “Zephyr’’, “Hiawatha”, 

“The 400” NLY FI HOURS FROM CHICAGO 


























COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 

of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 

Modern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 

Business administration, home pre dical, teacher train- 
ing, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institutien for the Higher Edu 
cation of Women — by the School Sisters 


of Notre Dam Exceptio al Advanta es. 
FOR INFORMATION ABDRESS THE R 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 


Conducted by the Religious ef the Sacred Heart of Mary. 
Accredited. Liberal Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, Journalism, 
Dramatics. Directed field trips im all depts. Athletics. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, 
Canada; Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park 
Tarrytown, N. Y.: Fifth Ave. & 84th St., New York, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mother 








An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of Providence 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two year 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary 


immaculata Junior College, Washington 16, D.C. 











CHESTNUT HILL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mount Saint Joseph Academy 




















Resident ont Day Schools for Giris—Conducted A the Sisters a § Saint Joseph 
Col and Secretarial Courses—Special Courses in Art and Music 
Pinniasea with the Catholic \ = ee oe po by the 1B. 
State Department of ——. the ‘Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the “Miadie States and Maryland 
SWIMMING POOL GYMNASIUM - HOCKEY TENNIS 
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dreamland of atheistic humanism by the grace of suffering, 
he writes with the depth and from the conviction of a Chris- 
tian realist. Emile Cammaerts points his thesis 
. to show how I have come to think that most of the 
mistakes made by human society during the last four 
hundred years and the disastrous consequences which 
these mistakes have brought about, are due to the fact 
that man, instead of God, was placed in the center of 
the universe. It is only when this tragic error is cor- 
rected that civilization may emerge from the series of 
catastrophies in which it is at present involved. 
Much of the author’s thinking, as he admits, strongly savors 
of G. K. Chesterton, Jacques Maritain and Nicolas Berdyaey. 
The thinking reader will appreciate Professor Cammaerts’ 
keen analysis of nature-worship; he will “see” that Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, when employed as substitutes for the 
Christian virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, can at best 
generate a morality diluted by subjective caprice. It is the 
old error of Reason sans Christ, and it is well delineated. 
Emile Cammaerts is a member of the Church of England. 
Consequently, the Catholic reader should not be surprised 
when he stumbles upon passages of dubious orthodoxy. A 
strong scent of Protestant voluntarism appears in such asser- 
tions as: “God cannot be the subject of human knowledge. 
He can neither be observed nor analyzed.” A more definite 
explanation than the author offers is needed to rectify such 
statements. In “Liberalism and Christianity” (chapter five), 
Professor Cammaerts runs upon shoals. For instance, he 
says: “. .. The Church of Rome, in spite of its strong tradi- 
tions, by appealing to human sentiment over reason, drifted 
in the same direction [/umanization of doctrine].” This is 
wobbly expression if not erroneous thinking. The Jesuits, 
also, come in for a little suggestive treatment. In fact, it is 
very difficult to ascertain whether the author charges this 
Order with a fostering of Baroque architecture, which is a 
perfectly true statement; or with the advocacy of a change 
in the Church that approximates religious “modernism.” 
Epwarp J. Bersusse, S.J. 


HistoricaL REcoRDs AND StTupies, Vor. XXXIV. 

Edited by Rev. T. J]. McMahon, S.T.D. United States 

Catholic Historical Society. $3 
FOUR INTERESTING STUDIES are included in this vol- 
ume. The first is Professor C. C. Tansill’s “Pope Benedict 
XV’s Peace Efforts,” which will interest everyone who wishes 
to keep informed about the role of the Papacy in interna- 
tional affairs. Sister M. Bernetta Brislen, O.S.F., has made a 
contribution to American ecclesiastical history in her dis- 
sertation on “The Episcopacy of Leonard Neale, Second 
Archbishop of Baltimore,” which occupies ninety pages of 
this volume. Sister Mary Constance Golden, R.S.M. provides 
a short study of “Catholic Eastern Churches in New York 
City.” 

Students of political theory and American constitutional- 
ism will find the last study useful. It is the Rev. Arthur F. 
Nugent’s dissertation on ““The Constitution and the Declara- 
tion.” Vernon Parrington in his Main Currents in American 
Thought popularized the “liberal” interpretation of the Con- 
stitution in the 1920’s, according to which “the common 
man” in America “won the war” of Independence but “lost 
the peace” when the Constitution was adopted. Father 
Nugent undertakes to show that three fundamental elements 
of the Declaration of Independence—the principle of equal- 
ity, the guarantee of inalienable rights and the consent of 
the governed—were written into our fundamental law in 
1787-1788. The dissertation was done under the direction of 
the Rev. Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., of Fordham Univer- 
sity, and it is an advantage to have in print this commend- 
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able version of the scholarship in American institutions 
which has been promoted at Fordham University. 
Rosert C. HARTNETT 


HuMAN LEADERSHIP IN INDuUsTRY. By Sam A. Lewi- 

sobn. Harper and Bros. $2 
WHEN AN EMPLOYER writes a book on industrial rela- 
tions that is so intelligent, fair-minded, humane and under- 
standing as to impress favorably partisans of labor, it is an 
event of some kind in this stormy world. Mr. Lewisohn has 
written such a book. He has succeeded, although modestly 
disclaiming any technical competence in the field, in doing 
in 112 pithy and quotable pages what experts have failed 
to achieve in bulky tomes. 

Admittedly, this is very great praise and reads more like 
a publisher’s blurb than a critical book review. Perhaps in 
my pessimism I am clutching at a straw in the fierce wind 
now blowing over industry; or maybe I am being swept 
away by surprise, not so much because an employer shows 
sympathetic understanding of labor unions and keen insight 
into management’s failures and responsibilities, as because 
he is willing to put his convictions in black and white. The 
best way for the reader to check this is to buy the book and 
read it, as I hope all labor leaders and business executives 
will do. Mr. Lewisohn does not solve all the problems, but 
he brings to their consideration a wisdom and experience 
and spirit of good will that are badly needed in the country 
today. BENJAMIN L. Masse 


THe HicH Barparee. By Charles Nordhoff and James 

Norman Hall. The Atlantic Monthly Press. Little, 

Brown and Co. $2 
THE ESTABLISHED REPUTATION of the two authors 
of this work is enough to guarantee the book’s popularity. 
Quite apart from this, however, the book has the good quali- 
ties which make for popularity without having any of the 
bad qualities which, sad to say, often constitute one of 
the chief attractions of a best seller. In other words, this is 
an exciting story, it is well told, and it is placed in a setting 
of great romantic appeal. There is nothing morbid or rough 
or “off color” in the entire book. 

To tell anything much of the story would spoil it for 
future readers, for this is a novel in which plot is very 
important. This much can be told: the story is about an 
American pilot and his navigator who survive a battle in 
their wrecked plane, afloat in the Pacific. They have a little 
food, a little water and a ruined radio. The experiences they 
have are interesting to read about and are thoroughly plaus- 
ible. RutH Byrns 





WHO’S WHO 


Rev. RicHarp E. Mutcany, S.J., has made a compre- 
hensive study of economic philosophy and practice 
during the past several years. 

Rev. Francis L. Frias, S.J., author of The Man Nearest 
to Christ, is finishing his theology course at West 
Baden College, Ind. 

Rev. Paut L. O’Connor, S.J., is Chaplain of the Mis- 
sour. 

KATHLEEN O’BRENNAN is Secretary of the Irish P. E. N., 
and writes from Dublin. 

Patrick Mary Piunketrt, S.J., is completing his theo- 
logical studies at L’Immaculée Conception, Montreal. 

Rev. Vincent Herr, S.J., professor of psychology at 
Loyola University, Chicago, took his Ph.D. at the 
University of Bonn. 








Our Lady— 
Contemplationand Adventure 


In meditation we see Our Lady most clearly 
“with the eyes of the heart”, and what artists 
throughout the ages have seen, thinking lovingly 
of her, has come down to us in the glorious 
heritage which is Our Lady represented in art. 
Sister Mary Jean has found a new medium 
especially to represent Our Lady to children, 
enabling them to think about her happily and 
fruitfully —silhouettes cut with a scissors out 
of black paper; these pictures suggest lovely 
images to the imagination without crowding 
or constraining it. Readers who remember 
MARY, MY MOTHER will need no descrip- 
tion of this unusual medium, but OUR LADY’S 
FEASTS* is for teen-age. She provides a series 
of eleven exquisite silhouettes and prose pieces, 
each illuminating the other, which describe 
Our Lady’s mysteries—the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Nativity, and so on—and suggest 
the thoughts by which we can appreciate that 
mystery more fully and apply it to our needs. 
Our Lady watches specially over St. Hyacinth 
and his companions, whose adventures are 
described in NORTHERN LIGHTS**, by 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt. These thirteenth-cen- 
tury Dominican missionaries spread the Faith 
all over Poland, Prussia, Lithuania, and other 
vast stretches of Northern Europe into Russia, 
helping stem the Tartar invasion and founding 
scores of convents. Their story is full of the 
most amazing incidents—how the statue of 
Our Lady begged to be taken when the mis- 
sionaries were fleeing for their lives from the 
Tartars, and any number of exciting things 
that happened because she was always with 
them. Boys and girls need stories of adven- 
turous heroism. Here, in place of weird fictions, 
is a true story of great deeds done for Truth. 

*$1.50 .. . **$1.75 


At your bookstore or 


Sheed & Ward, 63-5 Av. N.Y.C.3 
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BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Published eight times a year. 
Rates, appraises, or reviews 
100 to 150 current books in each issue. 


Indispensable to all who buy or read books. 


$3.00 a year 


THE THomas More Book SHop 
22 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 











CHRISTMAS 
MANGER sz SET 











Only $1.50 for this lovely crib. 
A Manger set at a price all can afford. 


Quickly assembled — Easily moved 
Colorful — durable — 17 figures 
12 inches high — 27 inches wide 
BRING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
TO YOUR HOME WITH THIS IDEAL GIFT 
Order from your dealer or Father Gales at 


CATECHETICAL GUILD 
128 East 10th Street 






St. Paul 1, Minn. 








NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 


Each Insertion . . . Payment with Order 





JESUIT HOME MISSION — ONLY A CHAPEL now. 
Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS 
and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
; Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





“CARDINAL HAYES” Committee selection; PIUS XII, the 
first COMPLETE biography of His Holimess by Father 
} Doyle. 272 pages, indexed, color frontispiece, $3. From your 
{ bookseller or from Sun Books, 660 Madison Ave., New York. 








SCHOLARLY Books Wanted—any language. F. L. Samson, 
ppectanne, 45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 





} MISSIONARY PRIEST, working alone in four counties, 
only 70 Catholics in population of 140,000, needs your 
prayers and gifts to survive. Will you help? Rev. Louis R. 

t Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue, Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 





parte how has made the Pascal Cassocks for three 
generations the most dependable in quality and satisfaction! 


Clergy Tailor, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





| clay Cassocks are always the best buy! Victor Pascal, 
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THEATRE 


STATE OF THE UNION, by Howard Lindsay and Russe 
Crouse, is an hilarious comedy that frequently veers toward 
satire, at times dips almost to the level of farce, and alway; 
keeps its audience thinking while enjoying superlative ep. 
tertainment. Grant Matthews, the leading character, is , 
progressive industrialist who permits himself to be persuaded 
to take a flyer in politics. He is considered the ideal 1948 
candidate for the Presidency by the Republican President. 
makers, operating without conspicuous success for sixteen 
long years. With the understanding that he will make no 
commitments of any kind, Grant consents to seek the 
nomination. Then the politicians take over, and fun begins. 

Their first job is to sell him to the public as a typical 
family man, a devoted husband and father. They know 
Grant is estranged from his wife and playing around with 
a divorcee who owns a chain of newspapers, but consider 
his secret immorality none of their business. They only 
ask him to avoid the appearance of evil and make a show 
of conjugal felicity by taking his wife along on a speaking 
tour. But the course of politics, like true love, seldom runs 
smooth. Grant’s wife becomes his second conscience, per- 
sistently urging him to say what he feels and believes, instead 
of what his sponsors think is politically expedient. The 
result is a struggle between his ambition, prompted by the 
politicos, and his sincerity sustained by his wife. 

The conflict between ideals and expediency is patently 
not an original theme. If State of the Union depended on 
plot to hold the interest of its audience it would be as 
dated as Uncle Tom’s Cabin or Smith Brothers’ beards. But 
the authors happen to be a pair of gentlemen richly en- 
dowed with dramatic savvy. They give their ancient mate- 
rial a veneer of freshness by tying it in with contemporary 
issues, spiced with dialog that unfortunately may include 
too many short and obscene words for the comfort of sen- 
sitive ears. If their play is neither original nor profound, 
it is sensible and humorous, and show-shoppers who go to the 
theatre solely for entertainment will find the best buy in 
town at the Hudson box office. 

While the authors are expert scene-builders and clever 
humorists, they are really at their best when portraying 
character. Their politicians, bellhops, newspaper men and 
tycoons are authentic American males, smelling of tobacco, 
alcohol and their most recent bath. Their women are decor- 
ously catty. Most of them are people easy to like, even though 
one may condemn their selfishness, hypocrisy and continual 
conniving to use each other and advance their own ends. 
One can like Grant and Mary, his wife, without reserva- 
tions. They are honest, clean and charitable; still, not too 
good to be true. 

Ralph Bellamy and Ruth Hussey, starred as potential resi- 
dents in the White House, are as genuine as the Deweys, 
Stassens and Saltonstalls; and Miss Hussey is superb as the 
faithful and jealous wife. Minor Watson, the Republican 
boss, is convincing as a smooth operator with a furloughed 
conscience. Myron McCormick is a vivid publicity man, and 
Kay Johnson is a persuasively callous homewrecker. Maidel 
Turner is an appropriately comical human tank, and her 
Southern drawl is music to the ear. 

Bretaigne Windust directed and Raymond Sovey de- 
signed the sets. If Leland Hayward’s head has suddenly 
grown too large for his hats the reason is obvious. His pro- 
uction is a smart writing job, the acting is brilliant and the 
mounting is tops. His ticket-window is working overtime 
and his cash-register is running wild. He has a good show 
to sell, and he’s selling it. THeopuius Lewts 
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FILMS 


BELLS OF ST. MARY’S. Since comparison with Going 
My Way is bound to be the fate of this film, I may be 
forgiven if I indulge in it myself. Probably many of you 
know that Bing Crosby once more plays the part of the 
priest, Father O’Malley, though he is to be found in a new 

this time; Leo McCarey has directed the picture and 
has cleverly managed to blend spirituality and humor all 
over again. But there the similarities end, for Bells of St. 
Mary's is not a sequel to the other tale; it is rather a lovely, 
tender, delicate tribute to our Catholic nuns. This picture 
is by no means as broad in its human appeal as Going My 
Way was; other sects probably will not understand it as 
easily, but Catholic audiences, or anyone who has ever at- 
tended the Sisters’ schools, will be intrigued by its charm 
and its wonderful spirituality. In this story the beautiful 
faith, the unquestioning devotion to duty and the down- 
to-earth qualities of a Sister Superior are poignantly por- 
trayed. Ingrid Bergman is the head of the convent and she 
surpasses herself in the role. Her whole characterization is 
filled with gestures and mannerisms that are unbelievably 
true. As principal of a parish school in financial difficulties, 
she and the pastor do not always agree, but since their ultim- 
ate goal is the bettering of St. Mary’s for its parishioners, 
they work together and, in different ways, accomplish the 
wished-for results. Packed into this couple of hours of 
entertainment are numerous unforgettable moments, some 
soul-stirring, some hilarious. There is the laughable bit when 
Sister Benedict takes up boxing, but in contrast there is the 
treasured moment when she tells a youngster what a voca- 
tion really means. Throughout, the attitude of the Sisters 
toward an old skinflint who owns a building they desire 
for a new school is mirth-provoking, but the final change 


of heart of the man is funniest of all. Woven through the- 


film is the story of a girl from a broken home, and what 
the friendship of Father O’Malley and Sister Benedict means 
to her. The performances in the offering are all remarkably 
real. Bing Crosby is amazingly sincere as the priest; Miss 
Bergman, as I said before, is almost inspired; Henry Travers, 
Ruth Donnelly, William Gargan and Joan Carroll are all 
most believable and true. A few songs have been interpolated, 
but the musical side is not emphasized. Be sure to see 
Bells of St. Mary’s, as soon as you can, for young and older 
cinemagoers will want to view it more than once to relive 
its beautiful and merry moments. (RKO) 


' 
MY NAME IS JULIA ROSS. There are some thrills and 
chills in this psychological melodrama about a girl who hires 
herself out as a secretary to a wealthy dowager only to find 
herself incarcerated in a lonely place in Cornwall. Why 
the abduction occurs in London, how a murder is involved, 
the details about a paranoiac and some other hair-raising 
angles will have to be revealed to you when you see the 
picture. Suspense piles up in the plot while the capable act- 
ing of Nina Foch as the heroine, Dame May Whitty as the 


- old lady, highlight the mystery story. Adults will be mod- 


erately interested. (Columbia) 


DAKOTA. If it is an old fashioned rip-roaring tale of the 
Wild West that you want, this is for you. Following all the 
Western blueprints, it tells the story of crooks and honest 
men, with a pretty heroine in the middle of the hectic 
doings. John Wayne and Vera Hruba Ralston are the stars. 
Because of some dialog, this is rated as adult fare, and is 
strictly for the horse-opera trade. (Republic) 
Mary SHERIDAN 








As informal 
as the man himself 


AL SMITH 
AMERICAN 


by FRANK GRAHAM 


From political cronies, business asso- 
ciates and East Side neighbors of Al 
Smith, Frank Graham has collected the 
wealth of anecdotes that salt this warm 
and friendly biography. Never have the 
practical wisdom, the humor and the 
humanity of the “Happy Warrior” been 
so vividly portrayed as in Al Smith— 
American. 


at all bookstores @ $2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19 











THE COMPLETE MISSAL 
THAT HAS 


LARGE CLEAR TYPE 
She 
CATHOLIC 
MISSAL 
$3 to $10 


Size 61, by 4—1248 pages 


At All. Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK &, NM. Y. 











The GEMS OF PRAYER = 


Pocket Size, 464 pages. Large, clear type. $1.50, $2.50, $3.50. 
A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercise for the Catholic | 
to which has been added the new translation of the EPISTL 
and overs taken from the REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 

At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Catalog AG 342. 





‘33 Barclay St. C.WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N. Y. 











THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP—Catholic Booksellers 


Westminster, Md., Street, Brookland, 
Catholic and Seoular = A as Publishers Promptly LA, 
Best Library Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Seeead hand 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased fer 
Cash. Catalogues issued monthly to Reverend Clergy and Religions 











The Index to America for Volume 73 (from 
April 7, 1945, to September 29, 1945) is now 
ready for distribution. It will be mailed to sub- 
scribers who have already requested it or to other 
subscribers sending a request. Address America 
Press, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Heme Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
~—@ 


Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information Address the Dean 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
library science, fine arts, 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 




















INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Cenducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 











Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teaeher-Training, fer Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Seciety of the Holy Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the main line P.R.R., 1! miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXBDO PARK, N. Y. ——®—— FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Beautifully leeated among the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and 
rses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 
includiog ell sports. Send for illustrated eatalegue A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 








College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pully Aceredited 


Jenier College and High School 
fer Girls with National Patronage 


roe. «. arene 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 








ACADEMY School Departments 
OF SAINT JOSEPH —Menertsr7 ss Hig 
IN-THE-PINES State University 


BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND —" 
NEW YORK Cup courses in Art, 


and Instrumental 
Music, Commercial Sub- 
jeets; Extensive Grounds; 
Athletics; Horseback Rid- 
ing; Outdoor Skating Rink 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Address: Directress 
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PARADE 


The postwar era, apparently striving to be as different a 
possible from other eras, continued throwing off novel be. 
havior designs. . . . Unusual drinks emerged. . . . Snorts of 
kerosene oil for post-snakebite periods were recommended, 
. . . Octopus juice as an anti-fatigue pick-me-up was praised, 
. . + Health secrets were unveiled. . . . Attributing his long 
life to regular stings by bees, an eighty-year-old Londoner 
declared the more he is stung the better he feels. After 
twenty or thirty bees have been working on him, the years 
drop away and he feels like pulling the house down, the 
sprightly octogenarian revealed. . . . Research went on. . ., 
An experimenter announced he had brought apple cider up 
to the point where it is usable as airplane fuel. . . . Truthful 
advertisements appeared. . . . An Illinois landlady ran the 
following ad: “For Rent. Dark, dirty four-room apartment, 
shabby furniture.” She explained she did not want people 
coming unless they knew what the apartment was like. 
Supplementing the singing waiters of the ante-war world, 
singing bus drivers appeared in several sections of the na- 
tion. . . . Pioneering in this field was a Detroit bus driver, 
a tenor, who specialized in Irish melodies so enchantingly 
that his passengers frequently forgot to get off the bus. ... 
Queried on the possibility of a greater concert atmosphere in 
public transportation vehicles of the future, several soci- 
ologists believed that the later postwar world might see many 
singing bus drivers, many singing train conductors and 
brakemen. . . . Misunderstandings arose. . . . In Champaign, 
Ill., a forty-year-old citizen, the father of three children, 
applied for a driver’s license. His application was rejected 
because his father had not signed it. . . . In Wisconsin, a 
man returned home from the hospital, told his young son 
there was a new addition to the family, a baby girl. “Where 
is she?” inquired the boy. “In the hospital,” replied the 
father. “What, sick already?” exclaimed the boy. . . . 
Something similar to the little boy’s question is being 
asked by big-name adults with regard to the newly born 
atomic era. . . . Is the postwar world so seriously sick al- 
ready as to be beyond recovery? they inquire. . . . Yes, an- 
swers one heavy thinker, yes, it is... . Blowing forth masses 
of assertions with no proof of any of them, this individual 
in a series of newspaper articles, maintains that the human 
race is through; is now in the process of moving off, while 
a new type of being stands in the wings waiting for the 
cue to enter and take over the world stage. . . . Another 
heavy thinker sizes up the young atomic era as one which 
affords insects their first opportunity in history to become 
lords of the world. . . . Man has become so efficient in kill- 
ing off his own kind that things look bright for the bugs. 
. . . The situation is not altogether hopeless, though. “There 
is still time,” he says, “to preserve the species, but not very 
much time is available for ensuring (man’s) domination in 
the long future.” . . . The present plight of the human race, 
this individual feels, is “‘a consequence of hormones out of 
sociological control.” . . . A rather significant spectacle is 
on view these days. . . . Not many years ago, the general 
attitude of scientists was that man was getting along fa- 
mously in managing his little earth, and did not need any 
aid from outside the globe. . . . Today, many scientists are 
standing helplessly by, looking at the mess man made of 
his world. . . . It is too bad so many men of science refuse 
to admit the root reason for the present plight of the human 
race. . . . The basic reason is not to be found in hormones. 
. . . It is to be found in the will of man. . . . Man’s free will 
has tried to get along without God. . . . It can’t be done. 
Joun A. TooMEY 
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ART 


THERE IS SOMETHING resembling a flavor to specific lo- 
calities, but a sensitiveness to its nebulous character is not 
always present in every person, nor to an equal degree. An 
acute sensitivity to it, however, is part of the equipment 
of an authentic artist. It should affect both the content of 
his work and its treatment, even to the extent of determin- 
ing his artistic technique. And the innate harmony between 
the character of a place like Iowa and its reflection in the 
technique of an artist such as Grant Wood was a growing 
but not fully attained ideal in his work when his untimely 
death ended his career. 

This was particularly impressed on my mind when Father 
Kearn of Cedar Rapids took me to visit Wood’s early patron 
and life-long friend, Mr. David Turner, whose business 
exemplifies that beatitude which directs us “to bury the 
dead.” In a word, he is the town’s leading “funeral director.” 
Beyond this, he was an authentic art patron to the late 
Grant Wood. 

Art patron is 2 much misused term and is often employed 
to describe persons like the elder Pierrepont Morgan, who 
did not patronize artists, but was the patron of art dealers. 
Many wealthy collectors proceed as Mr. Morgan did, and 
purchase art much as they do securities, as an investment and 
with a cautious preference for what they consider gilt-edged. 
They take no risks by buying the work of new and rela- 
tively unknown men, and their real interest is not in art 
as such, but in the fictitious values, or prices, to which art 
dealers have boosted the works of safely-dead and long-buried 
painters. Only rarely does one encounter a genuine art patron 
such as Mr. Turner, or his more inclusive-minded contem- 
porary, Father Andrew Kelly, of Hartford. In each case 
there is this distinguishing fact—a sincere desire to promote 
an artist’s career rather than merely to realize financially 
on him. 

Mr. Turner’s collection of Grant Wood’s paintings is more 
interesting historically than artistically. The paintings in it 
were produced during Wood's early days, before he had taken 
the direction which resulted in “American Gothic,” “Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution,” or “Death at the Cross-Roads.” 
What we find here, in contrast, is typical of the impres- 
sionism that was current in Paris during Wood’s student 
days, and there is nothing about the work that particularly 
distinguishes it from a great mass of similar painting. This 
fact diminishes the interest in the collection and increases 
that in the collector. It indicates his unshaken belief in the 
unrealized potentialities of Grant Wood in a period when 
particular evidence of individuality was still lacking in his 
work. 

This individuality was slow in growing but had about it 
some promise of the solidity of character that bespeaks Iowa 
itself. That his illustrative content did not escape literalism 
and that his technical treatment was too often consciously 
naive, must be admitted. It is interesting to note, however, 
that a late landscape, now in the collection of Marshall 
Field, shows a broadening of style and a diminished literal- 
ness. This was the direction the artist was probably taking, 
which promised to lead him into a less illustrative manner, 
one that had in it more of artistic profundity. This is not 
meant to disparage illustrative art, but it is usually one of 
the lesser forms of art production. And Wood’s tenderly 
sardonic illustrative qualities, as well as his true feeling for 
Personal, native types, has had an evident effect on talented 
illustrators, as one can see by the interesting covers now 
usual to popular magazines such as the Saturday Evening 
Post. Barry BYRNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TOYS FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 


Eprror: Christmas, as you know, is a short time off anu 
again this year we are planning to send several cases of toys 
to our mission schools. 

You have no idea of the great joy that these toys bring 
to our Indian children on Christmas morning. I thought 
that perhaps your readers would like to share in this joy 
by sending us a doll, game or mechanical toy. If so, will 
they be good enough to send the gift to my office, at the 
above address, on or before December 10? 

105 E. 22nd St. FaTHER CULLEN 

New York 10, N. Y. Director General 


CATHOLIC READING FOR HOSPITAL 


Eprror: Here at England General Hospital, about 45 per 
cent of the patients (amputees among service men) are 
Catholic, and we are sadly lacking in reading material for 
them. If your readers could send them Catholic books and 
periodicals, it would be much appreciated. 

Atlantic City, N. J. CHaptars Ambrose F. KENNEY 


CORRECTION 


Eprror: I would like to call your attention to a misstatement 
of fact which appeared in the article on the recent long- 
shoremen’s strike in the November 10 issue of AMERICA. In 
referring to the developments of October 6, the following 
statement was made: 

Captain Bishop continued to keep the public informed 

of the damage the strike was doing to the redeployment 

program. He failed to mention, however, that the 
strikers were working all ships that carried only service 
men. 
The latter sentence is completely contrary to the real facts. 
On October 6, the following statement was issued by my 
office: 

Captain Hewlett R. Bishop, Atlantic Coast Director, 

War Shipping Administration, today reported that more 

than 100 American flag ships were still strikebound by 

longshoremen. Today’s WSA survey disclosed that 
among the idle ships are 15 troop ships, despite assur- 
ances from the union yesterday that work on these ships 
would be resumed today. Seven other troop ships were 
being serviced by longshore gangs. 
This statement was issued in line with the policy of strict 
neutrality that WSA firmly adhered to throughout the 
strike. The daily statements that we gave to the press were 
confined to the number of ships tied up by the strike, with 
specific reference to the situation affecting troop ships. In 
every case that a troop ship was being serviced, it was so 
stated. 

In view of AMERICA’s reputation for fairness, I am sure 
that you will wish to bring this matter to the attention of 
your readers. 

Hew ett R. Bisnop, 
Atlantic Coast Director 


New York, N. Y. War Shipping Administration 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the views 
of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, be may or 
may not agree with the writer. The Editor believes that 
letters should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy 
letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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eAlmost 
CHRISTMAS! 


Time to remember your friends. 


Why not have them remember you for the 
rest of the year? 


Give AMERICA 


Mail us this coupon. It’s so easy and quick. Your 
friends get a Christmas card before Christmas 
announcing your gift of AMERICA. Subscriptions 
begin immediately and run for 52 weeks. 


Ww 


Here is a splendid and lasting gift bringing the 
Catholic interpretation of events, the Catholic slant 
on news, books and the lively arts. America is 
always entertainingly written. Can you think of 
any gift more Catholic? 


Ww 


And with special rates: the first gift for $5, 
each additional subscription for $4. Add $1 each 
for Canada. 





Send America to the following: 
For 1 Year ($5) to 
Name ... 


Address 


City & Zone. 





Also for 1 Year ($4) to 
Name 
Address 


City & Zone State 





My Name 
Address 
City & Zone State 


[] Enclosed find remittance [] Bill me 





THE AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th Street - - - New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


THE HORRENDOUS climax of the war gave us a mor 
vivid appreciation of the prophecy of destruction in the 
Gospel for the First Sunday of Advent. Atomic blasts re. 
leased broadsides of warping, searing devastation which 
jarred the whole world into fright. But the deluge of molten 
ruin which Christ foretells surpasses the wildest imagining; 
of the nuclear physicist or the lurid novelist. 

In a world engulfed in rolling flames, “the elements shal} 
be melted with heat, and the earth and works which are 
in it, shall be burnt up” (II Pet. 3:10). The monument; 
of men shall collapse on those who tried to make this 2 
“lasting city,” leaving them with the sad _ self-reproach, 
“We fools . . . have erred from the way of truth” (Wisdom 
5:6). He Who once said “Peace, be still” to howling wind 
and water will come as a just judge; there will be no more 
mercy, no more merit. “Then will He render to every man 
according to his works” (Matt. 16:27). 

Some of Christ’s listeners were destined to see a rehearsal 
of final ruin in the destruction of Jerusalem. About the 
year 70, Rome, completely exasperated at the perennial re- 
belliousness of the Jews, sent Vespasian against them. He 
was proclaimed Emperor of Rome after he had carried the 
outer defenses, and his son, Titus, moved to invest Jerusalem. 
Even as his battering-rams were thundering against the city 
over which Christ had wept, civil war broke out among the 
defenders within, famine swept the city, husbands fought 
their wives for scraps of refuse. The Romans breached the 
walls, savagely sacked the city which had not known the 
hour of its visitation, and set up the Roman eagles on Mount 
Moriah, the site sacred to Jehovah. Over a million men died, 
many of them crucified outside the city walls; there was 
not left a stone upon a stone. But terrible as it was, it is 
only the faintest indication of the ultimate cataclysm. 

The obvious corollary of this solemn prediction is pen- 
ance—reparation for the past, preparation for the future. 
“For,” as Paul says in the Epistle, “it is now the hour for 
us to rise from sleep.” But loud as the Gospel is with crash- 
ing cities and cries of terror, its most vibrant note is that 
of hope: “Look up, and lift up your heads, because your 
redemption is at hand.” That was Christ’s constant message, 
He was forever wrestling with the black demons of despair 
in man’s heart. “Peace on earth” was His nativity hymn, 
“Fear not” was one main theme of His Last Discourse, 
“Peace be to you” His greeting after the Resurrection. “For 
He Himself is our peace” (Eph. 2:14). 

We need that assurance today. Defeatism is dulling the 
glow of victory, a nameless dread lies on the nations and a 
fatalistic acceptance of evils which we cannot avoid; in 
individual souls discouragement gnaws and will not rest. 
What is the source of discouragement? It springs from 
man’s tendency to bear life’s burdens alone; they prove 
too heavy, he becomes discouraged. He has forgotten that 
he has an Omnipotent Friend and Brother in Jesus Christ 
Who assured us: “Without Me you can do nothing.” If a 
man relies on this all-powerful Ally he comes to see what 
Paul meant. The Apostle was very humble, working out his 
salvation in fear, worried lest while preaching to others he 
might become himself a castaway. Yet he boasted that he 
could do all things “in Him Who strengthens me.” With- 
out Christ, life is an unequal contest; with Him, it is 2 
fool-proof victory. “In Thee, O my God, I put my trust” 
(Ps. 24:1) is the Introit of the Mass. For the man who 
lives in, through and with Christ, the last day will be one 
not of destruction but consummation, not of fear but ful- 
filment. WruaM A. DonaGHY 
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a subscription to the new 


(‘atholic (‘hildren’s Book (tub 


A SERVICE OF THE AMERICA PRESS 


—as a gift for CHRISTMAS 
instills A LOVE OF GOOD READING 


—as a gift for a lifetime 





PURPOSE: (1) To give highly skilled, responsible help to Catholic 
parents and teachers in a difficult problem. (2) To provide the growing 
child with books—selected by Catholic experts—that will interest, entertain, 
inform, stimulate mental growth, build good taste, inculcate fine ideals. (3) 
To offer a wholesome corrective for over-interest in radio, film, and comic- 
strip narrative by introducing the child to the world of ideas and creating 
an early love of reading. 


FOR WHOM: This service is intended for 3 groups of children: 
Group A: Boys and Girls, ages 9 to 11. 
Group B: Boys, ages 12 to 16. 
Group C: Girls, ages 12 to 16. 


SERVICING: Each group receives 12 books a year, one each month. 


'W IDE SELECTION: Choice is made from the books of all pub- 
lishers. Selections are varied, and include fiction, biography, travel, history, 
science, etc., always on the child’s interest level. 


SAVING: For only $1.65 a month, payable after acceptance of the 
book, your child receives 12 books, all retailing at $2 or $2.50 each. Each 
book is sent on approval, may be returned within 5 days for any reason, and 
a substitute asked for. 


OWNERSHIP: The CCBC is wholly owned and operated by The 
America Press, and has no connection with other similar organizations. 


IMMEDIATE: Subscriptions to the CCBC are accepted immediate- 
ly. A Membership Certificate, bearing your name as donor, is sent to the child 
immediately—or, if you prefer, will be sent just before Christmas. The child 
will receive the first book (January selection) at Christmas. Mail your order 
to the Children’s Catholic Book Club, America Press. 


AMERICA PRESS, 70 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Bing —America’s best beloved actor—is 

back again, as genial, lovable Father “Chuck” 
O’Malley—and right by his side, Incomparable 
Ingrid, the screen’s finest actress— together 

in the kind of wonderful roles that top 
anything they’ve ever done for heart-appeal 


—for tears and laughter—for great and 








unforgettable story! 





Rainbow Productions, Inc. Presents... 
ACADEMY AWARD WINNERS 


BING CROSBY - INGRID BERGMAN | 


in LEO M‘CAREY’S Whe 


The Belle of StMany#! _ is. 


with HENRY TRAVERS WILLIAM GARGAN Cc h 
Produced and Directed by LEO McCAREY Lath 
Screen Play by DUDLEY NICHOLS 
Story by Leo McCorey 
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